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The Building for the Vernon and Turner Col- 
; lections. —Iron-work in the 
Brompton Musewm.—House in 


the Regent s-park. 


HE Chancellor of 
the Exchequer 
having drawn at- 
tention to the tem- 
porary home of 
the Vernon and 
Turner Collections 
of Pictures, in pre- 
paration for them 
at Brompton, as 

mentioned last week, 
our readers will pro- 
» bably be glad to know 
something about the 
new building. It is of 
considerable size, very 
soundly built, and has 
been carried up, and 
part of it finished, in a 
remarkably short space 
of time. It consists of 
two blocks: the first 
tunning north and 
. south, and communi- 
cating with the Sheep- 
shanks Gallery, is di- 
vided, by a wall down 
the middle, and two 
cross walls, into six 
galleries, each 50 feet 
long by 25 feet wide ; 
the second, at the 
northern end of the first, running east and 
west, and forming one large gallery, 110 feet 
long, 30 feet wide, and 30 feet in height up 
to the light. The first-mentioned galleries are 
24 feet in height up to the light. The whole 
have been built and covered in, and the first 
six smaller galleries rendered fit for occupation, 
with the exception of the hot-water pipes, in 
eight weeks. Confining ourselves for the pre- 
sent to the latter ;—the roof is very light, and 
has a somewhat temporary aspect : skylights 
occupy the apex of it the whole length of the 
galleries ; and, at the foot of these, hang flaps 
for ventilation, opened by a set of levers and 
aropein each apartment. These flaps are found 
to have advantages over louvres : there are fewer 
joints to keep water-tight, and they do not get 
out of order so soon. Near the floor there are 
small openings to admit fresh air, regulatable 
by ascrew. The floors are formed on Fox and 
Barrett’s principle, with rolled iron joists, 
84 inches deep, 24 Ibs. to the foot, tiled on the 
top, and seem exceedingly sound and efficient. 
There is no good reason why this principle 
should not be applied in the construction of 
private houses more often than it is, so as to 
lessen the chances of fire, and to limit its 
ravages when it does occur. Partitions of 
brick or other incombustible material should of 
course take the place of the fire-conducting 
lathed and plastered quarter-partitions ; and 
stone, iron, or terra-cotta stairs should be used 
to complete the safety of the arrangement. 

A dado is formed round all the galleries, of 
Captain Scott’s cement, of which a very good 
character is given by those who have used it. 
The great secret of its successful use is the 
employment of plenty of water. It is a thirsty 
cement, and without water can do nothing. In 
the buildings here the fire-engine has been kept 
at work wetting the bricks and watering the 
cement. We may digress an instant to mention 
a little workshop erected in the grounds by 
the sappers, whereof the walls are formed of 
gravel, dug on the spot, and mixed with the 
cement of which we are speaking in the pro- 
portion of ten of gravel and one of cement, a 
material which costs 1d. per bushel, if we say 
nothing of the digging of the gravel. It was 
wn in between two old doors, kept 5 inches 








or 6 inches apart (pisé work), and has made a 
sound hut. 

The walls of the galleries are battened, can- 
vassed, papered, and coloured. We havesaid that 
the new galleries communicate with the Sheep- 
shanks Gallery, but there are boiler-plate iron 
doors in the openings, and it is as yet a ques- 
tion whether or not the trustees of the Vernon 
and Turner collections will keep them separate 
from the rest of the Museum, or allow them to 
be entered from it. A separate entrance from 
the grounds, leading up into the centre of the | 
great gallery (as at the British Institution) is, 
provided. 

Round this staircase, below the great gallery, 
a mezzanine floor is introduced, containing 
seven small rooms for the students, the 
attendants, and for easels, and under the re- 
mainder of it are two lofty apartments, 40) 
feet by 30 feet each, to be used as the art- 
library of the Department. Beneath the other 
galleries there are six apartments nearly of the 
size of those above, and 18 feet 6 inches high, 
which will also be used for the purposes of the 
Department. The walls here take the shape | 
of narrow piers, 3 feet 9 inches in thickness, 
so as to afford as much light as possible : in 
each bay of 10 feet there is an opening 7 feet 
wide. The walls “of the story above are 14 
inches thick, with 14inch piers under the 
principals of roof, which are 10 feet apart. 

All the works have been conscientiously 
performed by Mr. Kelk, Mr. Barrett working 
under him in his department, and the cost, ex- 
clusive of fitting up the apartments beneath, 
will probably be about 7,000/. namely 4,000/. 
(including the hot-water pipes) for the galleries 
already finished, and 3,000/. for the large 
gallery. To sum up the accommodation, we 
may note that there are 410 feet of gallery, 
affording 14,000 square feet of available space, 
without hanging high. While noting with 
satisfaction and praise the good accommodation 
likely to be provided for the works muni- 
ficently left by Mr. Vernon and our great land- 
scape painter, we are forced to express regret 
that Captain Fowke, under whose direction 
the whole has been erected, has not found him- 
self at liberty to devote thought or money to 
the exterior, the aspect of which is singularly 
disagreeable. The Department of Art, expressly 
formed to aid the union between Venus and 
Vulcan, to wed art to industry throughout the 
country, should manifest this in their own build- 
ings,—should illustrate their own teaching. 
What they are doing in the schools and by the 
exhibition of their collections will affect the 
architecture of the day: they have formed, by 
the way, a valuable collection of building ma- 
terials and architectural accessories ; but they 
do not seem to listen to their own teaching. 

As we are in the Museum, we may as well 
run away with a sketch or two ; so we will take a 
couple of specimens of hand-wroughtiron.* The 
lower one isa grille or window-grating of German 
work, dating about 1650 : the one above is the 
upper part of a gate, also German, dating a little 
later, perhaps 1700. There is a return on each 
side of the first of about a foot. The busts, 
interspersed, are rude, but the leafage, flowing 
and twisted, displays remarkable handiwork. 

Architects should look to the collection of 
building materials here to which we have re- 
ferred, the tiles, the terra cotta,and the porcelain 
wares. The illustration and notice we gave the 
other day of a painter’s house in Paris have led 
to observations in the provincial press affecting 
our domestic architecture. M. Jollivet, the 
owner, writes us, in his own language, to this 
effect :— 


“In constructing a house for my own occupa- 
tion, I availed myself of the occasion to give an 
example of the decorative resources that the use 
of enamel on terra-cotta and on lava affords to 
architects, and to this I without doubt owe the 
interest with which you have regarded my con- 
struction. The decoration of architectural works 
is liable to rapid change in our climate, so dif- 
ferent from that of Italy, which does not allow 
the artist to rely on the brilliant opposition of 
light and shade enjoyed by monuments in more 
privileged countries. In substituting for this 
effect the charm of unchangeable colour, enamels 
offer resources which, so far as regards the orna- 





ib 


‘sing novelty. 


mentation of buildings, leave nothing to be de- 
sired. I thank you again for contributing to 
spread abroad in your country, so devoted to pro- 
gress in all ways, an idea truly profitable to art 
in connection with building, and I will gladly 
afford any further information that may seem de- 
sirable or likely to aid in rendering the employ- 
ment of enamel more general.” 

It is probably unnecessary for us to tell 
M. Jollivet that encaustic tiles, enamelled sur- 
faces of numerous kinds, terra-cotta, and other 
means of permanent external decoration, are at 
the disposal of our architects, and have long 
een used more or less, but not so system- 
atically or to such an extent as they might 
advantageously be: our manufacturers only 
need a sufficient demand to produce materials 
of the highest class. 

In a house recently completed in the Avenue- 
road, Regent’s-park, of which illustrations will 
be found in our present number,* Mr. Hector 
Horeau has called into requisition some of 
these adjuncts. Without being able to ad- 
mire the forms employed, we may say that 
this structure presents many points of plea- 
The frieze and the panels 
between ‘the windows are of Majolica ware 
from Minton’s: the ornaments round the 
upper part of the house and on the pediment 
are of terra-cotta, from Blanchard’s. Messrs. 
Brown and Robinson have executed the works 
very well, and the total cost, including green- 


house and stable, has been 1,200/. e plan 
presents a departure from ordinary arrange- 
ment, and shows some ingenuity. The kitchen 


and its dependencies are in the basement, and 
the second floor is appropriated to the servants. 
and the linen. 

It is to be hoped that the time is coming 
when few houses will be built without the 
assistance of a competent architect; but to 
bring this about, architects must make it clear 
to the public that the houses will be all the 
better for their interference, and that they, the 
British public, will be benefited by expendi- 
ture in that direction. 








OUR REMARKS TOUCHING THE POLICY 
OF RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


WE have received a letter from the general 
manager of the South-Eastern Railway in reference 
to our remarks on the anomalous system of fares 
adopted by the Company, and what we regarded 
as in point of fact a deception on the public by 
the advertised scale of charges,—a system which 
must operate to the disadvantage of the South- 
Eastern, and that of railway property generally, 
or of other companies where a similar arrange- 
ment prevails. Mr. Eborall, courteously thanking 
us for “former friendly notices,” and regretting 
that we should have reason to complain of fares 
charged on the South-Eastern, states that, in 
general, the fares on that railway “ contrast 
favourably with the fares on any other metro- 
politan line,’—as the London and Brighton, 
which we happened to mention,—that the return- 
fare between London and Blackwater is “‘ a special 
cheap rate to encourage the London traffic,” the 
“intermediate fares” being “on the ordinary 
scale ;” that it “would be impossible to make 
the local fares as low as the fares from London,” 
and that if the gentleman referred to, on our 
staff, “was returning the same day, and had 
taken a return-ticket at London for Blackwater, 
he would have been allowed to retain his ticket 
on alighting at Redhill on paying the single 
fare, 4s. from London to Redhill, the entire 
journey thus costing him 13s.”—that is to say, 
instead of the 18s. which was the actual cost by 
alighting at Reigate-town, making use of a 
Reigate-town return-ticket, and paying the charge 
demanded between Reigate and Blackwater ; whilst 
9s. or little over, was the charge presumed from 
the Company’s table. The difference between 13s. 
and 18s. Mr. Eborall offers to return, by favour, 
should the return from Blackwater have been 
made on the day on which he supposes the ticket 
was taken “at Redhill.” Also, he shows that 
whilst the distance between London and Black- 
water is slightly in excess of that between London 
‘and Brighton, the return-ticket rate, not break- 
ing the journey, is greatly less by the South- 
Eastern line ; and that, breaking the journey, the 
single rate likewise is less, that is to say, slightly. 

Now, in all this, there is complete misconception 
‘of the point at issue with the company, and of 





* See p. 154, 





* See p. 155, 
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the question raised as to the practice of railway 


companies in general. Passing over the circum- 
stance that in our former article we did not name 
Redhill, but a different station,—though perhaps 
Mr. Eborall has said Redhill only for convenience 
of argument, he knowing best whether the case 
is the same,—we did not complain of the adop- 
tion of any understood rate of fares, or care 
pointedly to contrast the fares of one line with 
those of another. We, however, do observe that, 
whilst the South-Eastern manager gives us the 
single fares between Redhill, and Brighton by one 
line, and Blackwater by the other, as slightly in 
favour of his case, he wholly omits mention of 
the fact that, at the time of the visit spoken of, 
the return fares over the contrasted ground were 
otherwise, or 2s. 6d. less on the Brighton line than 
the other. We wrote, not to procure the return of 
any number of shillings, whether by courtesy or 
by right, but to expose what seemed to us, as we 
have said, practically speaking, a deception,— 
inasmuch as the South-Eastern company adver- 
tised to carry passengers between London and 
Blackwater (return fare, first class) for 9s.; in- 
ducing the presumption on which the journey was 
undertaken in the manner described (namely, 
that the expense could be but little more than 
such amount), and then charged just double, or 
more than would have been the whole rate be- 
tween London and Blackwater added to a dis- 
tinct charge between London and Reigate. 

If Mr. Eborall will read the article again, he 
will understand that the journeys all were made 
within the time allotted for the use of return- 
tickets; and that the Reigate-town return-ticket, 
and the Blackwater and Reigate ticket, were de- 
livered together at London, on the through- 
journey return from Blackwater, when asked for ; 
and of course, as in such cases, were found to be 
en regle. That a return-ticket between Reigate 
and Blackwater was not proczrable may be the 
very point in the question. However, whether the 
South-Eastern Company are peculiar in their sys- 
tem of charges or fines, or whether, as we believe is 
the case, the same deception is practised on other 
lines by tables of fares, we are quite sure that the 
system is opposed to the interests of companies, as 
it is to the feeling of the public, and indeed to 
things moral, sanitary, and intellectual, as well as 
national, of far greater moment. Are the com- 
panies to omit information as to fares between 
intermediate stations, and to publish other rates 
which must necessarily mislead? By their course 
they induce deceptions on themselves, which, in 
whatever way to be reprobated, are constantly 
practised, and are not to be wondered at. In 
short, the companies do not in this way help to 
the growth of honour and principle as an element 
of the English character. 

Apart from the immediate question, we much 
doubt whether the system of exceptional rates is 
sound in principle, and conducive to the advan- 
tages of the companies and their constituency. 
What it may lead to, we have perhaps shown, and 
could add instances on some lines, of tickets sent 
by post, and used for several journeys, and other 
instances of tickets taken at a distant though 
cheap-fare station, for use instead, at a station 
at which the carriages were entered, whence the 
fares were more expensive: indeed, the ‘courts of 
law are sufficiently familiar with such matters. As 
to excursion trains, these are too often left under 
great laxity of regulations for the comfort of the 
better portion of the passengers. We have known 
scenes of drunkenness and uproar : and the danger 
occasioned by any érregularity in the traffic, often 
resulting from them, has been too frequently 
referred to, to need further allusion. We con- 
clude, then,—let the companies modify their 
system as to intermediate stations, and reduce 
the amount of all their fares with those of the 
ordinary return-tickets, promote the comfort of 
their passengers in the trains, and at the refresh- 
ment stations (still needing improvement and 
more moderate charges), as well as at hotels, and 
they will develope a greatly multiplied quantity 
of traffic; and will even thus, raise the intel- 
lectual calibre of men and women in these isles, 
and will bring the national interests, and their 
own, to a point which they have now, perhaps, 
no conception of. But no great work was 
ever accomplished without considering minutely, 
details. 








BurstinG or A Canat.—The Dearne and Dove 
Canal has burst its embankment below the level 
of its bed, at a point near Barnsley, the water 
running with terrific force into the valley below, 
carrying away walls, trees, and every obstacle in 
its track, till about 4} miles of the canal were 
almost drained. 


VENICE.* 

THE collection of photographs of Medieval 
buildings in Venice, which the Architectural 
Photographic Society have, is large enough 
to be of excessive interest, thongh hardly so 
large as is requisite for their complete illustra- 
tion. This is, of course, unavoidable: last year 
we had a different selection of views, and in future 
years we shall, no doubt, be provided with illus- 
trations of everything attainable at all bearing 
on the subject. To some extent, therefore, I shall 
be unable to avoid referring to buildings of which 
I have here no illustrations; and, with this 
explanation, I must beg you to pardon my doing 
so when I find it necessary. It will be the most 
convenient course to describe the more prominent 
buildings somewhat in the order of their date, and 
as I go on to point out in what respect the photo- 
graphs which we have on this wall illustrate their 
peculiarities. You all know something of the 
situation of this glorious city in the sea, whose 
walls are all washed by the waters of the Adriatic, 
and whose pavements echo no sound of carriage or 
four-footed beasts of burthen,—a city of silent 
streets of water, with but one grand open space 
for meeting or promenade, the great square of 
S. Mark’s, one end of which is filled by the west 
front of the church and its campanile, just where 
the smaller place—the Piazzetta—affords an open- 
ing to the sea at right angles zrith it. 

It is here, in the centre of the city, that her 
earliest art can best be studied. The church of 
S. Mark, which has but very recently supplanted 
the ancient cathedral, the church of San Pietro di 
Castello, and become the cathedral of Venice, is 
probably, on the whole, the most interesting 
church in Europe, as it is also one of the most 
striking. 

Its architecture is purely Byzantine, and whether 
it was derived from Constantinople, or (which is 
equally probable) from Alexandria, it presents us 
with an almost unique example of the architecture 
of the Eastern Church transplanted to the domains 
of her rival of the West. Nor is this all: for 
looking to the commercial vigour of the Venetians 
in their best days, it is hard to disbelieve the 
evidence which has been brought forward to 
show that they influenced, to some extent, the 
architecture of France. At Perigueux, for instance, 
there is a church which, in shape, general design, 
and dimensions, is almost a copy of 8. Mark’s; and 
from thence a well-defined line of examples may be 
traced stretching on as far as the province of Anjou. 
Then, again, though the special peculiarities of 
S. Mark’s are not traceable farther northward than 
this, there can be no doubt that the influence of 
the Byzantine school of sculpture was felt, even in 
our country. Nothing can be more clear than the 
evidence of this influence in much of the archi- 
tecture of Champagne, Picardy, and the Isle de 
France; and we need not be ashamed when we see 
the same thing here and there even in England. 


Byzantine architecture was the development 
which Greek and Roman art took naturally in the 
hands of the vigorous and active Eastern church. 
It was not, therefore, a direct reproduction of, or 
deduction from Classic which was produced in the 
church of S. Mark, but one stage of a long and 
interesting development, the influence of which 
was largely felt down to the latest days of Vene- 
tian life, and which has been well described in 
the “Stones of Venice” (vol. 1, p. 13): “All 
European architecture, bad and good, old and 
new, is derived from Greece through Rome, and 
coloured and perfected from the East. The Doric 
and Corinthian orders are the roots, the one of 
all Romanesque buildings—Norman, Lombard, 
Byzantine; the other of all Gothic,— Early English, 
French, German, and Tuscan. The old Greeks 
gave the shaft—Rome gave the arch. The Arabs 
pointed and foliated the arch.” 

Of Byzantine and Romanesque architecture 
Venice still possesses several examples, the church 
of S. Mark being first in interest as it is in ex- 
tent and preservation ; whilst among the domestic 
buildings are the Fondaco dei Turchi, on the Grand 
Canal, well illustrated by this photograph(No.126), 
and several other palaces of the same date, and 
for which an illustration of this example may 
serve our purpose. One of these palaces, indeed, 
is so far from being a ruin, that it is at the pre- 
sent moment doing duty, encumbered with Re- 
naissance additions, as the principal hotel in 
Venice. Then, just out of Venice, on the island of 
Murano, is a church of rare interest and singular 
magnificence ; and a few miles farther across the 
lagoon bring us to the dreary and desolate island 
of Torcello, with a cathedral of the Basilican 





* The following is the paper read by Mr. G. E. Street, 
«mentioned in our last number. 





type, and earlier in date than S. Mark’s, and 
smaller church, dedicated to Sta. Fosca, by its side, 
founded at a rather later date, though probably 
the oldest of the two, as being unaltered ; and there 
are, again, here and there in Venice, small portions 
of details—here a sculptured well in the centre 
of a court, and there a delicate inlaid ornament,— 
which serve to illustrate the minor peculiarities 
of the style. The photographs which we have 
here will enable you to understand very fairly the 
main features of the Byzantine style as applied 
to churches. The plan of S. Mark’s is, as you 
know, a Greek cross, crowned with five domes, 
whilst a cloister or atrium surrounds the walls of 
the nave. It is, therefore, in plan, a distinct re. 
production of an Eastern church. Take, for in. 
stance, Mr. Hope’s description of Grecian or 
Byzantine churches. He says, “There are four 
pillars at the angles of a vast square; four equal 
projections from this; a dome over the centre, 
and domes or semi-domes over the other compart- 
ments; a narthex or porch at the west end; a 
{sanctuary at the east; circular windows at the 
| base of the cupolas, and an iconostasis or screen, 
| with doors across the choir.’ Here we have an 
| e. 40 

| exact description of the plan and general arrange- 
| ments of S. Mark’s, even to the minutest point. 

The exterior has, however, been much altered; 
for, though the domes were no doubt originally 
visible, they have been in modern times sur- 
mounted with cupolas covered with metal, whilst 
in the west front the peculiarly Greek or Eastern 
termination of the building is a series of semi- 
circular arches (in place of gables), forming the 
terminations of so many barrel-vaults, has been 
altered in the fourteenth century by the addition 
of the ogee crocketing, and the delicate niches 
which now give the whole front so picturesque 
and unusual an effect. 

The main thing which every one would first of 
all remark is, that the architecture is one of shafts. 
There they stand, one over the other, in endless 
number, and beautiful gradations of colour, proving 
this, at least, that so beautiful is the effect of a 
detached shaft that, when of good material, it 
may be almost left to itself. Mere this was to 
some extent necessary, for there is no doubt that 
many of these columns came from older buildings, 
and were imported to Venice in their present state. 

You can hardly conceive anything more lovely 
in its effect than the marble work of this front. 
| Every variety has been gathered together there 
{to do honour to the shrine of S. Mark; and, 
| beautiful as these photographs are, they convey a 
very small portion only of the sentiment of the 
building. ‘To those who have seen it for them- 
selves they are invaluable, for they reproduce 
every vein of the marble, but it is necessary to 
have seen, in order to believe altogether in the 
beauty of colour, of which no photograph gives 
any idea whatever. 

Next to the multitude of shafts, the most no- 
ticeable feature is the incrustation which, as you 
will see, is a covering of the whole surface of the 
wall with thin slabs of marble. These are gene- 
rally arranged in vertical lines, with the advan- 
tageous result of at once showing that they are 
not part of the fabric of the wall, and thus their 
extreme slightness and thinness are in. no sense a 
sham. Finally, there is the exquisite sculpture of 
the capitals, some of which are so delicately beau- 
tiful that perhaps no work of later days has ever 
surpassed them in point of execution. They 
have not the freedom or vigour of Northern 
sculpture, but deserve not the less most careful 
study. I know few directions ‘in which the 
energies of the Venetian photographers would be 
more usefully directed than in the reproduction 
of a variety of these exquisite examples. You 
will see, also, if you look closely at the photo- 
graphs of the fronts, some very lovely work in the 
detail of doorways and ornamental mouldings. 
The peculiarly Eastern-looking doorway on the 
right-hand is very beautiful, as also the detail of 
the filling-in of the large arches in the return 
front facing the piazzetta on the south. 

The balcony across the front over the door is 
one of the best examples of early date left to us. 
It is simple, but fine: and it is astonishing how 
little in the way of improvement was obtainable 
in 400 years of active imitation of this one feature. 
You should also notice the window behind the 
bronze horses, which retains its old shafted monials, 
though the arches which they carried have been 
destroyed. 

In buildings like S. Mark’s, which were in- 
tended to be covered or veneered with marble, the 
body of the structure was usually of brick, and no 
one who has travelled in Italy can fail to remem- 
ber the rough ungainly west fronts of many of the 
churches prepared for marble, but never com- 
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leted. The very interesting church at Murano 
(an excursion to which is one of the works of every 
tourist to Venice) presents a rare and very inte- 
resting example of the combination of brickwork 
and marble. I have here a copy of the very 
peautiful photograph by Ponti of its east end, and 
Mr. Ruskin has given a drawing in detail of a 

ortion of it. One feature worthy of record is, 
that though it is built with a brick in no way 
superior either in texture or colour to our com- 
monest brick, yet by the elaborate care which has 
been lavished on its design, its effect is rich and 
beautiful beyond almost any other building of its 
style. 

The bronze horses, of which we have a very 
striking photograph (No. 133), are among the 
most peculiar features of the west front. They 
are four in number, and you will see that they 
stand balanced, as it were, upon shafts. Extremes 
meet; and I really think that this extraordinary 
position is better than that of most equestrian 
statues where the plinth on which the horse 
stands is always uncomfortably high, and some- 
times, as in the Duke of Wellington’s statue on 
the arch at Hyde-park corner, dangerously so. 
Here, however, there is no attempt to delude; 
and if horses are to be taken out of their natural 
position near the ground, I really think they are 
as well placed at S. Mark’s as they can be. The 
horses are executed in bronze, and were brought 
from Constantinople by the Venctians after the 
city was plundered in the fourth crusade (circa 
A.D. 1203). Their origin is doubtful, and I will 
not pretend to say whether they are Roman or 
Greek. Like everything moveable, and worth 
moving, which came in the way of the French 
during the last war, they made a journey to Paris, 
but were returned in 1815. 

In the centre of the west front there are some 
mosaics, but the greater portion of these is com- 
paratively modern; and it is only on entering 
the church that the full value of this gorgeous 
system of decoration is appreciated. ‘The floors 
are covered with a mosaic pavement of varied and 
beautiful design, laid in undulating lines in imita- 
tion of the waves of the sea, just as in the very 
similar pavement of Sta. Sophia, at Constantinople, 
where the pavement was laid, as we have docu- 
mentary evidence, with this symbolical intention. 
And it is this same symbolical intention in every 
feature of the decorative portion of the work 
which aids materielly in giving the interior of 
S. Mark’s its unquestionable position among the 
very finest interiors in the world. Take the 
eastern dome, for instance, and in it we see a vast 
figure of our Lord, surrounded by thirteen pro- 
phets and the Blessed Virgin. The pendentives 
under the dome have the four evangelistic sym- 
bols, whilst below them are the four Rivers of 
Paradise. In the central dome is a majestic 
figure of our Lord, with the twelve apostles and 
the Blessed Virgin again, whilst the pendentivés 
have figures in place of the symbols of the four 
evangelists. It would take a long time to de- 
scribe the whole of these mosaics, and as perhaps 
the interior of the church, not being at all repre- 
sented by photographs, is hardly within my pro- 
vince, I will say no more than that the significance 
of the subjects is only surpassed by the fine effect 
of their execution. The mosaics are all on a gold 
ground, and this in the upper part of the church 
is carried even over and round the angles, 
to the too great obliteration, perhaps, of the 
architectural lines of the building. The mosaic 
is in small pieces of glass, of unequal size 
and irregular shape, set in a fine plaster, which 
leaves a white line of division. between each 
piece of the mosaic. There is not that exactness 
of size, and fitting together of the pieces of mosaic 
to which we are accustomed in later works, as 
also in all modern imitations; and no doubt the 
effect is much enhanced by their apparent rude- 
ness. ‘This, at least, is one mark of difference, 
that whereas mosaic, of bad and neat execution, 
has a tinselly and gaudy effect, one of the most 
noticeable facts about S. Mark’s, is, that its inte- 
rior, with all its gorgeousness, is yet full of 
sobriety, dignity, and repose. 

You must not imagine that all these mosaics 
are of the same date. The contrary is the case, 
but I think the earliest are the most effective; 
masmuch as in them the main effort has been to 
obtain distinct outlines and brilliant effects of 
colour. These are what mosaic affords the best 
Opportunities for; and the earlier artists in this, 
asin other things, showed their real art in con- 
fining themselves always to that effect which their 
materials fairly allowed them to maintain. 

I need hardly tell you that much of this deco- 
ration was, more or less Eastern in its origin. The 
pavements, indeed, were often executed by foreign 











workmen, and called “opus Graecum,” or “opus 
Alexandrinum.” And there is one feature which I 
do not know that I have ever noticed, and which, 
nevertheless, is one which to my mind shows 
something of the influence of the East in this 
building. This is the complete absence in the 
interior of sculptured representations of the 
human figure, and their great subordination in 
the exterior. It was not until (as the inscription 
still tells us) the year 1394, that the screen across 
the entrance to the choir was introduced, with its 
fine figures of the Apostles on either side of the 
Rood, to supply a want which I should think must 
have often been felt before it was gratified. About 
the same time, two figures were added in niches 
round the gables of the exterior, but even now 
they form a very small and insignificant portion 
of the whole scheme of the church, It is difficult 
to pronounce decidedly; but my impression is, 
that many of the figures in the front are later 
insertions. 

A few dimensions will show you that it is not 
by reason of its size that this building is so im- 
pressive. Its internal length is 245 feet; width 
of transept, 201 feet; internal height of dome, 
90 feet; width of west front, 170 feet; and 
height, 72 feet. Compared to many of our 
Northern churches, the dimensions are insigni- 
ficant. And the building is to be regarded, 
therefore, as an example of the effect to be ob- 
tained by the free use of beautiful materials and 
gorgeous colour. Let me not be misunderstood, 


however; for though I admire S. Mark’s im- | 


mensely, I believe that such a cathedral as that 
of Chartres is worth ten S. Marks’, just as our 
Northern art is more vigorous, grand, and perfect 
than this Italian illustration of Byzantine art. 

I should have said that S. Mark’s was com- 
menced in the year 976, and dedicated about 
1084. 

I have detained you here sufficiently long; and 
now, though we have no photographs of the 
churches at Murano or Torcello, it is impossible 
to omit all reference to them. 

In S. Mark’s we ‘have, as I have endeavoured 
to explain, a perfect reproduction of a Greek 
church. In these other churches we have 
equally perfect reproductions of a Roman basilica. 
And the Duomo of Torcello, with its marble 
columns and capitals, freely and beautifully de- 
rived from the Corinthian, its marble pavements 
and its grand mosaics in the east and west end, as 
well as all its old choir arrangements, inlaid 
marble screens and ambons, with the seat for the 
bishop at the east behind the altar, elevated so as 
to overlook the whole church, with seats for the 
clergy to the right and left, rising in tiers in semi- 
circular form, is of an interest hardly second to 
that of S. Mark. To the west it has a passage, 


and beyond that a very small octagonal baptistery. | 


Turchi (No. 126), where most of the lovely cover- 
ing or facing has perished, and a brick ruin is 
almost all that remains. In this building, too, you 
should notice the perfection of the sculpture of the 
capitals, and the beauty of the ornaments inlaid in 
the spandrils of the arches and under the cornices. 
You will see here the ordinary arrangement of a 
Byzantine palace in Venice, a building of two 
stages in height, supported and divided by shafts, 
and with a centre and two wings distinctly 
marked in the elevation. In some respects 
this arrangement obtained throughout the whole 
of the Gothic period, and was perpetuated in the 
Renaissance. 

In the photograph, No. 121, a view of the 
Palazzo Passi, you will find on the right an early 
campanile of some interest, and belonging to the 
church of 8. Samuele. This fairly illustrates one 
of the types of the Italian campaniles, reproduced 
again in the ohurch of San Zenone, at Verona; 
and at a later date, and with great modifications, 
in the campanile of S. Mark’s. This last is inter- 
esting, owing to the ingenious construction of 
the ascent to it, an inclined plane, winding up 
the tower from side to side, in the thickness of 
the walls. The same scheme was also adopted by 
Giotto in his femous campanile at Florence. The 
dimensions of this campanile, as given by Wicbe- 
king, are rather grand, being 350 feet high, of 
which the square part is three-fourths. The 
campanile at Cremona is almost the only loftier 
example than this in Italy, being 396 feet high; 
whilst Giotto’s campanile at Florence is only about 
270 feet. 

The low spires which surmount these Italian 
| towers are very characteristic. That of San 
| Samuele is covered with copper. 

From these early buildings let us now turn to 
| those of the Gothic class. Of these, two of the 
most important are the churches of the Frari and 

of SS. Giovanni and Paolo; the former built by 
| Niccolo Pisano, for the Franciscans, in 1234; the 
‘latter by the Dominicans, in 1246. They are 
noble buildings in their way, though very far 
,inferior to our Northern churches of the same 
| scale, and of value as being entirely unaffected by 
| the Byzantine influences, which were at work be- 

fore them, and fine specimens of genuine Italian 
Gothic, wrought out carefully and well in brick, with 
| but a sparing use of stone. 
| Most of the Gothic churches of Venice are to 
:some extent founded on the same type as that 
| which distinguishes these two, of which the church 
|of the Frari is the grandest example. Among 
|them I may mention the desecrated churches of 
| San Gregorio and La Carita, the church of the 
| Madonna dell’ Orto, San Stefano, the church of 
| Abbazia, and some of the campaniles, of which 
| that of S. Giacomo del Rialto is perhaps the finest. 
The west front of the church of the Madonna 





The original foundation of the church was in the | dell’ Orto, is the only one of which we have herg 


seventh century, but the present building is, pro- | any sufficient illustration. 


It is perhaps the bes; 


bably, so far as we see it, of the date of A.D. 1008, | example of the kind in Venice, for though th, 


though parts of the original walls may very probably | 


still remain. 

Within -a few yards of the cathedral, and con- 
nected with it by a cloister, stands the small church 
of Sta. Fosca, built in the tenth century probably, 
and, like S. Mark’s, a distinct reproduction of a 
Byzantine work. 

The church at Murano is, again, like the ca- 
thedral at Torcello, a grand basilica, dating from 
the eleventh or twelfth century, and of infinite 
interest. But it has been so elaborately and faith- 
fully described by Mr. Ruskin in the second volume 
of the “Stones of Venice,” that it is unnecessary 
for me to attempt a description of it. 

The interesting fact in relation to these churches 
is, that we have here two very distinct types, 
brought, as it were, into collision. I'rom these it 
was that much of the art of the North borrowed 
its inspiration. ‘ It was the Basilica from which 
most was borrowed, but the Greek. architects 
gave the cruciform arrangement, and we see the 
combined influence throughout Lombardy and 
down the Rhine, at Worms, Spire, Mayence, 
Andernach, Boppart, Bonn, Gelnhausen, and Co- 
logne, whilst, as I have already noticed, the Byzan- 
tine influence made itself felt alone (just as in 
S. Mark’s) in the south-western provinces of 
France. These Venetian churches have, therefore, 
a very great claim on the attentive study of all 
who desire to understand fully the history of our 
Northern architecture, though none of us would 
wish that study to be so little intelligent as to 
result in the mere imitation of their peculiarities. 

I told you, in speaking of St. Mark’s, that it 
was veneered with marble on‘a brick wall; and if 
we go from the ecclesiastical buildings to the 
civil, we shall find that this construction is well 
given in the photograph of the Fondaco dei 





| churches of SS, Giovanni and Paolo, and the Fra,; 
are very much finer, their fronts have been muc 

| modernized, as you may judge by the photographh 
| No. 136. 

| The front of the church of the Convent of La 
Caritd is curious, as being finished somewhat as 
the west front of S. Mark’s, with three arched 
gables. One of the views of Venice, in the 
Nuremberg Chronicle, shows that this was the 
original finish of this peculiar west front. To 
return to the church of the Madonna dell’ Orto. 
The windows in the front are fair examples of Vene- 
tian traceries, where as, inthe domestic buildings, 
shafts take the place of moulded monials; and in 
this case, the glass being fixed to a wooden frame, 
placed behind the tracery, is very damaging to 
the internal effect. This peculiar arrangement is 
seen well in the clerestory of the very fine Church 
of Sta. Anastasia, at Verona, where the good 
traceries of the circular clerestory windows are 
entirely concealed by plain circular wooden glazed 
frames placed inside. 

In this photograph you have an illustration of 
the transome of tracery, which is so frequent in 
Venice, and of the elaborate treatment of the 
eaves—cornices, and niches up the gable. The 
rose-window is of red and white marble, and 
has a course of good dog-tooth enrichment in its 
moulding. The material of this front is red brick ; 
but this is now concealed with plaster washed 
over with a light red wash. 

And here I may warn you that Italians revel in 
whitewash almost beyond any other people. Every- 
thing that can be reached is covered with the 
abominable mixture, and San Zenone, at Verona, 
is almost the only interior in the north of Italy in 
which the red brick is allowed to show how fine 
its effect is in the interior of a building, whilst 
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the Venetians, when they have well whitewashed 
the interiors of their churches, proceed next to 
cover their columns with pinkish red damask, with 
the most vile effect.* 





THE WINDSOR EPIDEMIC AND SANITARY 
ARRANGEMENTS. 


At a recent meeting of the Epidemiological 
Society (Dr. Babington in the chair), a paper, 
* On the Causes of Continued Fevers, with special 
Reference to the recent Windsor Epidemic,” was 
read by Dr. Charles Murchison, assistant physician 
to King’s College Hospital and the London Fever 
Hospital. 

The author commenced by making a few general 
observations on the necessity for devoting increased 
attention to the causes of disease, and expressed 
his conviction that in time the whole class of con- 
tinued fevers would be as completely eradicated 
from this country as agues and other malarious 
fevers now are. The difference was pointed out 
between preventable and non-preventable diseases, 
and an opinion was expressed that the causes 
might yet be discovered of many diseases at present 
considered as non-preventable. 


He described the epidemic, said it was not a 
new disease there, but had been more fatal than 
usual. The mortality in 1858 was 375, or 
29°36 per 1,000. This great mortality in 1858 
was attributable to two diseases—scarlet fever and 
pythogenic or typhoid fever. The author then 
pointed out the causes of this pythogenic fever, 
which he divided into predisposing and exciting. 


Under the second head, Dr. Murchison said, 
although a general impression had existed that 
the fever was eminently contagious, a great deal 
of the evidence adduced upon the point had been 
fallacious. The most of the cases could not be 
attributed to contagion, and could only be ex- 
plained by the putrid emanations from the sewage 
in the drains. The author divided the town into 
three districts:—1. A low-level district, com- 
prising Gloucester-place, Adelaide-terrace, Sheet- 
street, &c.; 2. A high-level district, containing 
the Castle, Royal Mews, &c.; and 3. Another low- 
level district, nearest to the river, and consisting 
of Beer-lane, Charles-street, and the surrounding 
courts and alleys. The sanitary arrangements, 
including the drainage and water supply, charac- 
terising each of these districts, were pointed out ; 
and it was shown that almost all the cases of fever 
occurred in the first two of these districts. In 
the third division,—in fact, in all that part of the 
town to the north-west of Peascod-street, which 
comprised the worst and most crowded houses, 
there had been scarcely any cases, and not a single 
death. Bad smells from the drains had been 
complained of in the first two districts, but 
scarcely at allin the third. Moreover, the third 
district differed from the other two in the circum- 
stance that the waterclosets were for the most 
part situated outside the houses, and consequently 
there was no communication between the drains 
and the interior of the houses. In the principal 
part of the Castle, which had a separate drain of 
its own, not at all connected with the town 
drainage, as also an independent system of flush- 
ing, which was had recourse to every morning, 
there had not been a single case of the fever. 
Again, of the Royal Mews, one portion drained 
into the town sewers: another, separated from 
the former merely by a roadway, drained into the 
private sewer from the Castle. In the latter no 
cases of fever had occurred: in the former there 
had been about thirty cases and three deaths. 
The reasons assigned for the fever being so much 
more prevalent in 1858 than in previous years 
were that, owing to the drought, the sewers had 
not been properly flushed, and accumulations: of 
sewage in them resulted. The high temperature 
favoured the fermentation of this sewage and the 
formation of noxious gases, which escaped into 
the houses. The author concluded by giving ten 
very remarkable instances of houses in which 
several cases of fever had occurred, and into which 
there had been an obvious escape of fotid gases 
from the drains. 

We have not yet received the apology we have 
oe a? for from the Windsor Board of 

th. 








SuppeEN Deatu or Mr. Jonn Perstes, C.E.— 
It is our (Newry Telegraph’s) painful duty to 
announce the sudden death of Mr. John Peebles, 
C.E., Newry Navigation Company, at his residence, 
Canal-street. 





* To be continued. 





ARCHITECTURE IN THE SUBURBS. 
HORNSEY. 


WHEN, giving attention to the architecture 
of the London suburbs, we regretted a preva- 
lence of deformity, as of bad construction, which 
testified to no use made of the improved qualifi- 
cations of architects, we were not forgetful of ex- 
ceptions, in some detached houses, and even in 
certain districts of limited area where appearances 
more favourable in their character and tendency 
might be observed. If the suburban wanderer 
would like to test the architectural worth of one 
of such districts, he may find one, not unremark- 
able also for sylvan beauty, within easy walk of 
the stopping-place of the Holloway and Hornsey- 
road omnibus. Here, in a small space, near to 
what is marked on the map as Hornsey-rise, be- 
tween Hornsey-wood and Highgate, are a greater 
number of houses than are generally found toge- 
ther, in which taste is displayed. There is pleasing 
variety also in them; and in some of them the 
combination of the architecture with the natural 
objects, has those particular advantages on which 
we have dwelt heretofore, as deserving considera- 
tion of architects, and as perhaps essential to com- 
plete architectural effect. The main drawback to 
the entire satisfaction is, that the designs, or some 
of them, are slightly imitative, as of Venetian 
Gothic, and of Moorish architecture, rather than 
altogether works of our day,—the particular 
character being attained, as generally happens, 
through forms, some of which are of question- 
able relation to purpose,—in short, to internal 
convenience,—as in the case of windows smaller 
than might have been thought desirable regarding 
one of the objects. In other cases cement is 
used,—-still in those cases, with some originality 
rather than in mere imitation of mouldings, or 
other forms of masonry. 

In the houses spoken of as having the Venetian 
Gothic character—having, however, also details 
of original design—two pairs of houses, close 
together,—grey, red, and white bricks, tiles, and 
stone, are the materials used. The general work 
is of brick, as also are the voussoiws of window- 
arches, and some of the more ornamental fea- 
tures; tiles being added in the strings. The 
enclosing wall to the garden is also of brickwork, 
perforated in design, and has a peculiar but good 
effect. The windows are coupled and tripled, and 
have stone shafts, and semicircular and stilted- 
segmental arches. Balconies project on stone 
corbels ; and the porches, coupled, preserve the 
general character. 

Near these, is a house chiefly cemented, and 
having a peculiar, but not unpleasing, effect, 
arising from the treatment of the wall-surface in 
large pauels, or with broad angle piers, and from 
the other details, which include a low-pitched and 
coped gable ; a door arch-headed, to the porch, 
with ornament in the hollow of the jambs, and a 
console-head supporting a balcony semicircular on 
plan, for the window above; balconies to all the 
windows of the chamber story; and jambs to 
these windows chamfered and moulded. 


Opposite to this house, is another detached, of 
simple Italian character, built of grey bricks, with 
stone for the dressings of the porch and windows. 
A bold cantilever cornice in stone projects from a 
brick-string ; the chimneys are quaint in appear- 
ance ; the windows have segmental arches, cham- 
fers and labels; some of the window-sills are 
moulded, and others in the lower part are of plain 
brick ; and the porch has an arch-headed door- 
way, having a label and corbels, richly carved 
roll-moulding, and cornucopiz, and a shield at 
the top. 

The houses of Moorish character are two, de- 
tached, but grouped near each other with happy 
effect. In both, chromatic effect is studied in 
the use of bricks of different colours —though 
those not so glaring in appearance as in many 
buildings elsewhere, affecting a similar character. 
In one of the houses, the chief feature is a square 
entrance-tower, with small windows at the top; 
and having a horse-shoe arch to the porch, with 
pointed extrados, built in red and white bricks. 
The plan generally is irregular. The windows 
are mostly small, and have red brick arches and 
slate cills; and part of the effect of the design is 
produced by some courses of red bricks or tiles. 
The roofs are gabled and overhanging. The 
other house is remarkable for a large octagonal 
feature in the plan, and for an angle porch, the 
angle of the upper story being carried by a square 
shaft. The windows are in this house small, but 
are generally coupled ; and sometimes the lights 
are divided by a stone shaft. The care of the 
designer, as in all good architectural productions, 
has extended to the ground-enclosures and the 





plain unvarnished gates—all which, with the 
surrounding trees, assist the general effect. 

Though these works are not everything that 
could be desired in suburban houses, they are 
worth looking at as exemplificative of the character 
of art, different from what is general, that may be 
produced by some slight regard for the beautiful 
in building. 








RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN PARIS, 
AND THEIR COST. 


WE mentioned some time since a paper on this 
subject by Mr. Edward I’Anson, read at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. We now give that 
portion of the paper which shows the cost of the 
various improvements. 

The remarkable building called the Halle Cen. 
trale deserves a special notice. It comprises ten 
different compartments in two sections, separated 
by a boulevard 30 métres wide, the first section 
oceupying 20,000, and the second 10,000 super- 
ficial métres.* Cellars extend under the whole, 
which it was intended should be connected with 
the railways entering Paris by means of under. 
ground railways on the line of Boulevard de 
Strasbourg and du Centre; but this project has 
been abandoned. Iron, cast and wrought, glass, 
and brick, are the materials used. The arcades 
of the front measure 6 métres in width: the 
lower part is enclosed with brickwork: above is 
open glass work, and the upper part has fixed 
glass work. The employment of cast iron is here 
quite legitimate, and pleasing in effect. The 
columns are light and elegant, interfering neither 
with space, light, nor air, more than is consistent 
with solidity, in which respect the whole composi- 
tion is wanting neither in reality nor in appear- 
anee. In November, 1857, the works of the first 
part were on the point of being completed, the 
large tables of white marble being placed in the 
fish market. The expense of obtaining the land 
and houses for the Halle Centrale was estimated 
at 9,141,020 franes, and it required the demoli- 
tion of 106 properties, occupying a space of 13,262 
métres. The construction, with the compensa- 
tion, and the enlargement of the adjoining streets, 
cost 1,572,0007.; of which the houses pulled 
down cost 1,080,0007. 

Having given a sketch of the several buildings 
erected of late years in Paris, it may be interest- 
ing to record the cost of some of them: this I 
have already done to some extent; but I will 
now quote the following :— 


Francs. 
The Jewish Church, by M. Thierry ........ 234,294 
Jews’ Hospital, same architect :— 
Ground ...... 65,000 
Building ...... 96,492 -——161,492 
Cost of building about 80 francs the square 
métre. 
Mairie 3rd Arrondissement .........+se00 389,379 
. New Fourriére, or Pound for the Police.... 207,752 
140 francs the métre. 
No. 60, Boulevard de Strasbourg, private 
ea reer ee « 203,332 


651 francs the métre, probably 
including Jand. 

New Wing, Lunatic Asylum, Charenton.... 3,329,000 

As more detailed examples, I give the expenses 
of three buildings, namely, the Circus, by Hittorf; 
the Colonne de Juillet; and a house, Place St. 
George. 

The Circus built by M. Hittorf, on the Boule- 
vard des Filles du Calvaire :— 


Francs. Francs, 

Masonry ......ee0 194,000 | Painted windows. . 2,500 
Carpentry ........ 58,000 | Furniture.......... 20,000 
Ironmongery ...... 62,500 | Lustres and gas.... 42,000 
Founder .......... 15,000 | Decorative painting 6,500 
JOINEE oo. dccc0c cee 93,000 | Historical painting 10,000 
COFVINg 2... ...000 37,500 | Statuary ,.......+- 20,000 
en COO 8,000 pee 
Paving andasphalte 16,500 644,000 
Stucco work ...... 2,000 | Designanddirection 32,000 
Painting and gilding 24,500 a a 
Ornamental sculp- Total 676,000 
WD San cit.sch ne 16,000 —_ 
Bronze ornaments 16,000 or £27,040 





The total surface covered by construction being 
about 1,900 metres, the cost per métre amounts 
to about 350 francs. 

The Colonne de Juillet was estimated to cost 
1,172,000 francs, nearly 47,0007. The heavier parts 
of the bronze work was paid for at the rate of 
3 francs 75 cents, the kilogramme (2°2 avoirdu- 
pois), and the lighter parts at the rate of 4f. 25¢. 


The house No. 26, Place St. George, built in 
1853, and occupying a space of 1,307 square 
metres, cost 564,000 francs, being at the rate of 
448 francs 80 cents a métre for the ground. The 
building covers 823 square métres, being at the 


a 


* The French métre = 3°28 English feet. The Paris 
foot = 1°066 English foot. 1,000,000 francs = 40,000. 
English money. 
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rate of 237 francs, 35 cents a métre. The cost of 
the works under the several heads was as follows:— 





Francs. Francs 
ane icidia'et. bee 150,000 | Sculptor .......... 13,000 
eae sla beble we 40,000 Carton pierre...... 3,800 
Joinery...--+++++5 50,000 | Pavement ........ 4,000 
Ironmonger, smith, — 
andfounder .... 33,000 534,000 
Covering & plumber 10,000 | Interest on outlay, 
Paving and glazing 18,0900 and _—_ architect’s 
Gilding. ...- 0.2.06 8,000 commission .... 30,000 
Paper-hanging .... 2,500 —_——_ 
internal mirrors .. 11,000 Total 564,000 
Plate glass, exter- 
«ppd pantig 7,000 or £22,560 
StOVES oo ccccccvece 4,000 





The income is said, on a moderate scale of let- 
ting, varying from 900 francs for a fourth floor 
towards the Rue Laferriere, to 6,200 francs for a 
first floor on the Place Saint George, with stabling 
for two horses, to have realized 39,500 francs, or 
at about the rate of 7 per cent. on the outlay. 


Up to the end of the year 1857 the works on 
the Rue de Rivoli had cost 4,800,000/7. and caused 
the demolition of 800 houses. As part of this 
work may be also mentioned the Square of St. 
Jaques, and the Avenue Victoria in front of the 
Hotel de Ville, at the back of which is now being 
built, as a pendant to St. Germain |’Auxerrois, a 
Mairie for the fourth arrondissement. This square 
occupies a superficies of 6,000 métres. The trees 
and shrubs are of new, rare, and valuable kinds, 
and were obtained from the first nurseries of Paris, 
Angers, and Nantes. After the Rue de Rivoli, 
the most important new street is the Boulevard de 
Sevastopol, commencing at the Strasburg Station 
and extending thence to the Boulevard St. Denis ; 
and passing between the Rue St. Martin and the 
Rue St. Denis: it then assumes the distinctive 
name of Boulevard de Sevastopol, and continues 
until it reaches the Seine at the Place du Chatelet. 
Up to this point the expense is said to have been 
about 320,0002. 


In order to form new streets, the law under 
which expropriation, that is compulsory sale, takes 
place was passed as it now stands on the 3rd of 
May, 1841. It has been completed or supple- 
mented by several regulative ordinances and by a 
decree of the Pouvoir Executif, having all the force 
of law. The expropriation takes place on the 
report of local commissioners, and the compensa- 
tion is assessed by a jury, who sit as judges of 
the value. The whole of this subject will be found 
rather fully treated of in the 198th and 199th 
numbers of the “ Journal of the Society of Arts,” 
for the year 1856; but the fullest particulars will 
be found in the “Revue de l’Architecture,” by 
C. Daly. 


As examples of the compensations paid in the 
formation of new streets, the following instances 
may be given :— 








Price Price Price 
offered.| asked. | taken. 
Francs. | Francs..| Francs. 
12, Rue du Louvre, and 1, 
Rune des Fossés St. Germain 
PAGHCELOIG.....5..ccocce cécee. 444,500 | 611,000 | 500,000 
Place du Louvre, No. 20, and 
Rue Jean Tisson, No.9 ....| 226,000 | 312,000 | 260,000 
Rue des Prétres St. Germain 
PAUKETrois......2.... 0000s 192,000 | 346,444 | 250,000 
Place du Louvre, No. 18, and 
Rue Jean Tisson, 5 and 7 ..| 136,000 | 224,063 | 155,000 
Place du Louvre, No. 16...... 110,000 | 184,514 | 120,000 
Rue des Fossés St. Germain, 
ee Misa oo ph bidnas valp o Meese 47,000 | 80,000} 60,000 
8, Place du Louvre .......... 25,000 | 75,000| 40,000 
Same house, a librarian...... 15,000 | 33,000} 20,000 
12, Place du Louvre.......... 14,000 | 33,000} 20,000 
Ditto, a wine merchant ...... 15,000 | 20,000} 20,000 
14, Ruedes Prétres, anotary..| 8,000] 25,000] 16,000 

















As to the selling value of the land, I can offer 
you the following illustrations: —On the 26th 
of February, 1856, the City submitted twenty- 
eight lots of ground for sale, situated, Place 
Hétel de Ville, Avenue Victoria, Rue de la 
Coutellerie, Rue de la Tacherie, Quai Pelletier, 
and Rue St. Martin. Of these eight lots only 
One was sold, that of Rue de la Tacherie, con- 
taining 166 méatres, which put up at the rate 
of 300 francs, sold at an increase of 100 francs. 
On the 7th of August, 1855, the same lots were 
put up at prices varying from 450 to 500 franes 
the métre. Four houses put up at the reserved 
Price of 95,000 francs, sold for 152,000: three 
others, put up at 90,000 francs, sold for 151,400 
francs. Land in the old Park at Neuilly sold at 
Prices ranging from 20 to 28 francs the métre. 
For the land on the Boulevard des Capucines, one 
lot of 762 matres sold for 456,000 francs: the 
sixth lot sold for 263,000 francs, and another lot 
sold for 272,000 francs ; but of the last two I can- 





not give the superficial area. Several lots of 
ground on the line of road from the Champs | 


Elysées to the Pont de Neuilly sold for 20, 25, and 
28 frances the metre. 
Francs. 
The formation of the Rue Rambuteau cost 5,259,793 
Deduct for re-sale of land ..............4 903,863 





4,355,930 
This street is 13 métres wide and 818 long, making 
the cost for each superficial métre 530 francs. 


The Rue de la Banque, 23 m. 50 c. wide, length 
228 m.; cost 930,882 francs, equal to 312 francs 
the métre. The Rue Constantine, 13 m. 50 ¢c. 
wide, length 257 m.; cost 1,329,946 francs. The 
land for the extension of the Rue de Rivoli, esti- 
mated to cost 770 francs the square métre, actually 
cost 818 francs :—6, Rue Montmartre, 74 m. price 
85,000 francs, per métre 1,148 francs; 10, same 
street, 118 m. price 105,000 francs, per métre, 
890 francs; Rue de Joinville, 1 m. 20 c¢. price 
240 francs, price per métre 200 francs; Rue de 
YOrillon, 7m. 58c¢. price 113 f. 70 c. per métre 
15 francs. Rue’ du Temple :—Rue Saint Pierre 
Popincourt, 1m. 15c. price 74f.'75c¢. per métre 
65 francs; Rue des Chantres, 1m. 04c. price 
26 francs, per métre 25 francs; Rue de Jena, 
4m. 08 c. price 163 f. 30 c. per métre 40 francs. 


The demolitions carried out in Paris, by the 
Prefecture of the Seine, have been, according to 
the Moniteur,— * 


Francs. 

In 1852 .. 250 houses .. Compensation paid 27,319,210 
1853 .. 415 ditto ditto 24,756,121 
1854 .. 299 ditto ditto 19,709,768 
1855 .. 320 ditto ditto 29,963,320 
1856 .. 181 ditto ditto 24,463,040 
126,211,559 


The value of new buildings and enlargements 
was as follows :— 





Letting value. Selling value. 
Francs. Francs. 
1852 .. oF... 1,400,000 .. 28,000,000 
1958. «241,005 .. 4,700,000 .. 94,000,000 
1854 .. 1,205 .. 7,000,000 .. 140,000,000 
1855 .. 1,614 .. 10,000,000 .. 200,000,000 
1856 .. 2,000 .. 12,500,000 .. 250,000,000 
6,552 35,000,000 712,000,000 


Showing that the value of the buildings erected 
in 1850 amounted to 22,000,000 frances; in 1851 
to 26,000,000 francs; in 1852 to 28,000,000 
francs ; and eventually in 1856 reached the enor- 
mous amount of 250,000,000 francs (10,000,000/.) 


I have heard it said that in Paris the munici- 
pality has accomplished these works of street im- 
provement with profit; and so in one sense, at 
least in one case, they have. I particularly allude 
to the case of the Rue de Rivoli. But here it 
must be observed, that when the Imperial Govern- 
ment, having decided on the work, applied to the 
municipality for its co-operation, it agreed to pay 
one-half the sum necessary to form the street 
running along the Tuileries and Louvre, and one- 


- | third the expense of the remainder of the street. 


When the municipality commenced the work, they 
had contracted a loan of 50,000,000, which 
sum was at a premium, and actually realised 
62,000,000. 
They had then to begin with this 

borrowed fund of ............ 62,000,000 


A fund in reserve of 50,000,000 
Anda part paid by Government of 50,000,000 


162,000,000 =.€6,480,000 


With this sum in hand, the re-sale of the land 
and the value of the old materials, it is not mar- 
vellous that there was no loss to the municipality. 
This you will, however, perceive is a case where 
the Government contributed largely to the work, 
and is no proof that the improvements are self- 
paying. They are, on the other hand, I believe, 
quite as costly in Paris as they are in London. 
The length of this paper prevents me at present 
noting the subject of the statistics of the town, its 
population, area, the number of building opera- 
tives employed, and the estimated product of their 
labour, with some other points which appear to 
me interesting to us as architects. I might also 
have alluded more particularly to the careful 
restorations which have been going on in the very 
interesting Medieval buildings, of which there are 
many examples in Paris. 


The works in the city of Paris are paid for 
chiefly by duties levied within the town, or by 
proceeds of institutions belonging to the city, 
such as cemeteries, markets, abattoirs, water- 
supply, &e. In 1855 the budget provided for the 
expenses of grands travaux for the town, in- 
cluding works of architecture, ponts et chaussées, 
travaux hydrauliques, la grande voirie, the sum of 
7,810,000 francs, amongst which were the follew- 
ing items: 











* Moniteur des Architectes. 


Expenses of Agency ...........eeeeeee 120,000 
WEI oc i cece cece veedk 400,000 
Different religious buildings............ 400,000 
School establishments ...............+. 300,000 
Institut de l’Impératrice .............. 300,000 
RIN 5 5 SA ee 109,000 
Barriéres, entrepdts, and abattoirs .... 100,000 
New Prefecture of police .............. 500,000 
Caserne des Petits Péres .............. 300,000 





2,520,030 fr. 


The actual total of work was nine millions of 
francs. In this are not included the works of 
Notre Dame and the Sainte Chapelle, the con- 
tinuation of the Boulevard de Sevastopol, nor the 
paving undertaken at the joint charge of the town 
and the state. The receipts of the City of Paris 
for the year ending the 31st March, 1856, 
amounted to 89,579,287 fr. besides 25,808,454 fr. 
raised by loan for public works. The expenditure 
was 63,385,214 fr. of which new buildings and the 
repairs of the old cost 17,421,477 fr. The receipts 
for the year 1856 are stated to be 50,311,001 fr. 
Amongst the items of expenditure are :— 


Wntered@eGGeth 20.0 So oc ccc ccccccces 12,156,493 
Expenses of collection, salaries, &c... 3,705,700 
Primary instruction ............+0+. 1,557,7 

Baie WORE oc <.0.0.0sctccacconvoccce 98,789 
National guard and military service... 717,320 
Repairs of public buildings .......... 4,244,372 


Hospices and charitable establishments 6,478,651 
Libraries, promenades, and worksofart 297,454 
WN OUI sg oe cc ce ceccaccascucees 902,829 
Expenses of Prefecture of Police .... 9,624,323 
New public works 13,177,105 fr. 


I have purposely avoided drawing any com- 
parison between our own proceedings in this 
metropolis and those in Paris. We have not cer- 
tainly amongst us for the last two centuries seen 
anything like the same display of civic splendour 
as our neighbours in Paris: neither our tastes nor 
our institutions tend to it. And it is not only in 
Paris, but in the provincial towns of France, that 
the same spirit of improvement prevails; never- 
theless, we are also certainly on the move; and 
although we have not yet arrived at the time 
when great schemes for the improvement of our 
crowded city are to be carried out as they have 
been in Paris, still I cannot but think that we are 
beginning to be aware of the real necessity which 
exists for making our London of the nineteenth 
century as convenient as it is rich and populous, 
and when those most pressing works of sani- 
tary improvement, the construction of the great 
sewers, shall have been carried out—when London 
shall be really one great municipality, and some 
national plan devised of creating that reasonable. 
amount of revenue which may be sufficient for the 
purpose—that then our chairman of the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works may, like the Prefect of the 
Seine, with the help of a willing government, 
carry out in London works worthy of the great- 
ness of the city and the empire. 








IMPORTANCE OF A STUDY OF THE ARTS 
SUBSIDIARY TO ARCHITECTURE, 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.* 


WueEn I placed upon the lecture programme the 
subject for this paper, “The importance of a study 
of the arts subsidiary to architecture,” I inadvert- 
ently proposed to myself far more than I find 
myself able to accomplish; for, on the very 
threshold of such a subject, one is bewildered by 
its magnitude and its endless ramifications ; and 
the further the consideration is carried, the more 
impossible does it appear that a single lecture 
can do the faintest justice to a subject which, in- 
deed, embraces every art : for all arts will be found 
more or less to subserve that which it is our im- 
mediate province to follow, and to mix themselves 
up more or less intimately with its history or its 
practice. 

[ propose, then, to consider the subject under 
two general heads; 1, The relative importance 
to architecture of the arts of painting and colour- 
ing; 2. The connection which should always sub- 
sist between architecture and the sculpturesque. 
arts ; and will devote the short time allotted to me 
to the first question. 

Taking then the subject of painting, or the art 
of representing to the eye by means of colours, or 
figures on plane surfaces, all objects the eye can 
discern in nature,—or, in the more confined sense 
in which I desire to treat it, the application of 
colour artistically to the various parts of buildings, 
whether to walls, ceilings, panels, or plastered, 
surfaces, and in such a manner that the beauty 
and dignity of the architectural members are 
enhanced thereby,—it is necessary I should preface’ 
my remarks by telling you, that the subject, even 
reduced within these narrow limits, is capable of 





* Read ata meeting of the Association, on Friday, the 
18th, by Mr. John Norton, presiuent. 
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so many subdivisions, that the treatment we can 
give it now must necessarily be but a hasty and 
imperfect glance. 


The comparatively late development of the art, since 
the practice of nting in oil, will not come within our 
province as architects to consider; for our art owes little 
gratitude to the discoverer of that process, when history 
seems to prove to us that it Jed, more than any other 
cause, to the estrangement between architecture and 
painting; the divorce of which became more complete as 
the practice of oil gradually gave rise to pictures, the 
chief beauties of which consisted in their depth of shadows 
and fulness of colouring, or contrary to the architectural 
character and low harmonious colouring of the more 
ancient works in fresco; as well as to the multiplication 
of easel-pictures, in which careful manipulaticns became 
more important ; and the facility the new medium afforded 
the masters of the Renaissance to indulge in a syle pictu- 
resque, and highly elaborated ; and though, perhaps, more 
imitative of actual nature, still losing sight of the more 
severe and sculpturesque treatment adopted by most of the 
earlier tempera and fresco schools, painting became less 
able to advance hand in hand with its sister art: but we 
may take comfort from the consideration that this divorce 
represents but a short period in the entire history of art, 
even if dating back as far asthe Van Eycks; a:id in the 
fact that we have indications in the signs of our times 
that the re-union of the two arts is fast approaching : 
take but a rapid glance at their history, and it will appear 
but as the other day when they ceased mutually to adorn 

each other, 

In the earliest periods, the connection of these with 
«each other, and with the art of sculpture, was most inti- 
‘mate, as exemplified in the Egyptian remains at the 
Museum—processions, hieroglyphics, and animals, incised 
and painted in stone, plaster, and wood; the somewhat 
analogous character and treatment of the works of Per- 
Sepolis and Assyria; the unquestionable practice of the 
Greeks in uniting colour with form, by painting in 
encaustic to their statues and architectural sculptures 
gees the existing remains left to us at Rome, 

‘ompeii, and elsewhere; of the practice of adorning 
entire surfaces of walls with fresco and tempera paintings 
by the Romans; the Byzantine practice of mosaic and 
other coloured pictures to walls and roofs; and, lastly, 
the glorious though perishing remains of Medizval 
Christendom, especially in Italy,—all read to us the lesson, 
that throughout its lengthened career painting has ever 
found its highest vocation in its close alliance with the 
sister art of architecture, and that its high mission has 
only been suspended since its divorce therefrom, for then 
only was it in a position to become the exponent of reli- 
gion, and the teacher of high thoughts to the uninstructed 
masses of mankind, whether in the temples of ancient 
Paganism, or the churches and places of assembly of 
Early and Medizeva! Christendom. Butindeparting from 
what we would fain believe her legitimate and only true 
office, what has followed? Has not painting ceased, 
save in exceptional instances, to be a source of instruc- 
tion and delight to the many, and become an object to 
gratify the exclusive taste or, still worse, selfish enjoy- 
ment of the few? And who knows but that the with- 
drawal of the honest and universally felt enthusiasm in 
art, which weread of in the page of Italian history, asthe 
rule in the best periods of Mediseval Christian art, may 
not be a chief, though silent, cause of the lack amongst 
us of those bright and shining stars which irradiated those 
falsely termed Dark Ages, whose divinely inspired though 
fast-perishing works are even now objects to us of worthy 
pilgrimage and earnest study ? 

{ imagine, for a moment, the daily occupation ofa 
painter of the fourteenth or fifteenth century; see Masac- 
cio outlining a grand cartoon for the Brancacci Chapel, 
-or Luini literally covering eutire walls cf the sanctuary of 
our Lady of Sarenno with sacred histories, or frescoing 
the cornices and roof lunettes of the Certosa gatehouse— 
work that now-a-days would certainly be left to the house. 
painter ; or, again, the whole army of art-teachers form- 
ing the schools of Umbria and Tuscany going forth to 
teach lessons of good-government and patriotism on the 
broad wall-spaces of town-hall or palace, and of religion 
and devotion on the walls of church, convent, or cloister ; 
should we not exclaim, ‘‘ Truly, these men worked with 
alofty and holy purpose,” and became the teachers of 
their generation, by setting forth in the one case the 
noble record of their city’s victories in battle or in policy, 
causing walls to speak more eloquent episodes of the 
heroic deeds of its patriots, than even the poet’s pen of 
inspiration ; in the other case, the walls consecrated to 
religion became living books of sacred instruction, glow- 
ing with the deeds of apostles and saints, and teaching 
the unlettered the dogmas of the church and its legendal 
history. How different the daily occupation of the artists 
of our time, three-fourths of whom seem intent upon 
transmitting to posterity only the gold-bedecked effigies 
of the men whose “deeds”? would have inspired the 
men of old; orlandscapes, which, though true enough to 
nature, are devoid of poetry or purpose; or cattle and 
game, which would be exquisite as backgrounds, or mere 
incidentals of pictures worthy of our age, but all wanting 
in the unity and loftiness of purpose of the old schools ;— 
the other fourth, an earnest, though, as yet, unproductive 
band of young painters, who, indeed, seem to have some 
fixed purpose, though hitherto their works display no 
more than technical beauty. 

But these last deserve our sympathy, if their object be 
to unite the too long-dissevered arts, and to emulate 


the power and more ideal beauties of the three great cen- ' 


turies before the final decay of art. But before the object 
of our desire can be accomplished, a school of painters 
has to be formed, based on the practice of the earlicr 
schools of Italy; and when once fired with the genial 
brotherhood of the ancient artistic fraternities, and filled 


with a zealous and earnest purpose to restore to painting | 


its ancient dominion, we may then expect works which 
shall really impress this Victorian cpoch, as the progress 
of discovery has already impressed its science. Let us 
not forget that earnestness of purpose and unity of 
action is required equally at our hands; but may we not 


gather hope for the future from the fact, that during the | 


first period of the Victorian era, already passed through, 
our art has made more substantial progress than either of 
the subsidiary arts of painting or sculpture ; and as the ob- 
ject of my remarks is to convince you that ever in the best 
phases of its past history these two arts have walked uni- 
formly hand and hand with our own. surely ; then, ouraspi- 
rations will rise for the rapid advance of those arts, without 
which our own can never in practice attain to excellence, 
but in union with which we may expect to fulfil a mission 
a3 worthy as that accomplished in any former age; for 
then it will be in our power to illustrate the meaning, and 


stamp its own peculiar character upon every building we 
may be called upon to erect ; for have we not the same rich 
mine of illustration open to us for the decoration of our 
ecclesiastical and secular buildings, which latter daily in- 
crease in sumptuousness with the wealth of the country ? 
Have we not enough material for both painter and sculptor 
in the noble deeds of our countrymen performed in every 
clime? Take a single instance. Is it not a reproach to 
us as a people that the dry page of history contains the 
sole record of the deeds of such men as Wellington? Is 
there not a risk of such men being forgotten in the busy 
din of time present, a rigid statue here, or a cast-like bust 
there, being the sole memorials we bequeath to posterity ? 
With such a history, composed of deeds of valour performed 
among all natives of the earth, differing widely in caste and 
costume, what frescoed spaces would not the old paint- 
ers have left to inspire those coming after with his noble 
self. devotion and sense of patrioticduty! The government 
has at leagth shown some care for this matter in calling 
in the aid of sculpture and painting at Westminster; the 
church is awakening to the necessity of the arts working 
together ; and the bar has taken a step in the right direc- 
tion. Let us hope that these efforts to introduce reality 
into our buildings will re-act upon our painters, and lead 
to the formation of a schoo! at once worthy of the cen- 
tury and the faithful chronicler of its great events. 

I shall hope, with your permission, later in the session 
to devote an evening to the history of and close connec- 
tion between sculpture and architecture, and will, there- 
fore, conclude my remarks upon the present occasion by 
directing the attention of my younger hearers to the tech- 
nical characteristics of some of the varieties of the painter’s 
art I have had in view in the foregoing remarks, which will 
give me an opportunity of calling your attention to the 
drawings and illustrations on the table. 

1. Mosaic.—I consider this ancient process comes legi- 
timately within our definition of painting ; and its connec- 
tion with architecture is so complete that, as in the great 
works at Rome, Venice, and Pisa, it is entirely dependent 
upon it; and the brilliancy of the ancient works of the 
fourth century downwards realized the character given-to 
it by Ghirlandaio, that ‘it is the only true painting for 
eternity.” 

In the series of drawings exhibited by the kindness of 
Mr. Lockyer, who, I rejoice to say, contemplates the 
publication of a work on the subject, you will find good 
illustrations of the practice of inlaying geometrical or 
pattern mosaics through many centuries. Of the fourth 
century, from the mausoleum of Santa Costanza; of the 
seventh century, from the tribune of Sant’ Agnese; of 
the eighth century, from the triclinium of Leo III. at 
S. Giovanni in Laterano; others of the same character 
from San Nereo ed Achilleo, the tribune of San Marco, 
the pulpit of Araceli, and the cloisters of San Paolo: 
these are characterized by strong contrast of primitive 
colours with white bands, to divide the reds and blues ; 
gold is but sparingly used, the patterns are geometrical, 
and in the earliest specimens imitate the ornamental 
mouldings of Roman architecture. Next, we have speci- 
mens from the Capella Reale and the Toree di Santa 
Ninfa, at Palermo, of the twelfth century. In these a 
great advance appears to have been made upon the earlier 
specimens; instead of the harsh contrast of positive 
colours, we find flowing ornament and foliage, somewhat 
of our Norman type, in green, blue, and gold, placed 
upon the ground of another colour. The two next are 
from Monreale, in Sicily, also of the twelfth century ; 
and another from a pulpit at Salerno, designed more 
according to the early geometric type, but with more pro- 
fuse admixture of gold, and the colours of the glass 
tesserze more subdued, runs through each design, strongly 
marked by bands of pure white. The next, from Orvieto 
Cathedral, is of the fourteenth century, and displays a 
great advance in the art; the beautiful interlacing orna- 
ment, and geometrically arranged figures, are formed in 
glass mosaic, set into a composition of another colour for 
relief. 

The mode of working in mosaic is well known to you. 
Of course a carefully drawn cartoon is as requisite in this 
as in fresco painting, which redeems it somewhat from 
the charge of ranking among mechanical arts; and the 
accuracy with which great pictures are now copied is 
quite marvellous; no less than 1,100 different colours and 
tints being at command for the purpose. The tesserz, or 
as they are now termed, smalti, are not exactly glass, but 
of a vitreous nature, made from various minerals, and 
coloured with metallic oxides; these are set in a mastic, 
or cement, ground, and then polished, except if intended 
for a great height, when the effect is-better if the surface 
is somewhat rough. It will be interesting now to com- 
pare the patterns we have considered with some of the 
subject mosaics ; and I am glad to be able to illustrate this 
part of our subject with a portion of a series about to be 
published by the Arundel Society, from the apses and 
| triumphal arches of the basilican churches at Rome: the 
' two finished proofs are from the church of S. Prassede, 








| rebuilt by Paschal I. in the ninth century. This mosaic | 


| represents a colossal figure of Christ, in gold, on a deep- 
blue background, the right-hand uplifted, and holding in 
the left a scroll; below it the river ‘‘ Jordanes;’’ and over 
| the nimbus of Christ, the hand of the Almighty. On the 
right side are standing figures of SS. Paul, Pudentiana, 
and Paschal; and on the left, SS. Peter, Prassede, and 
'Treno. The two palm-trees typify Baptism and Resurrec- 
| tion; and in the zone below is Christ as the Lamb, sur- 
| rounded by the twelve apostles, typified as lambs; and at 
_ the extremities the towers of Bethlehem and Jerusalem. 
| All the figures have nimbi, including the ‘‘ Agnus Dei ;”’ 
and that of Paschal is of square or oblong shape, 
to indicate that he was then alive. The mosaic over 
,the triumphal arch represents the Apocalyptic vision 
of St. John. Within a walled inclosure are figures 
of Christ and SS. Prassede and Pudentiana; and both 
within and without, companies of apostles and saints, 
clad in white robes. Winged seraphs appear to be intro- 
, ducing the blessed through the gates to the presence of 
Christ; and in the spandrels below are companies of 
martyrs, in attitudes of joy, holding crowns and branches 
of palms. The ornamental borders round the arch are 
| worthy of study, and the monogram of Paschal is inte- 
, resting as fixing the date; the other subjects are from 
| St. Clemente and Sta. Francesca; the latter, though of 
| later date, shows what expression can be imparted to the 
faces by means of this apparently unworkable material. 
We considered that branch of our subject relating to 
painting in fresco last session ; but I regret that time will 
not permit us to enter fully into the technical differences 
between that and tempera or distemper painting, alone 
worthy of a separate lecture, and important to us as being 
the most likely branch to be revived as applied to wall- 
decoration—the more rapid in execution, although 
treacherous in this northern climate of ours. 











I will now draw your attention to the further illustra. 
tions of my subject on the walls; they serve to show you 
the peculiar colouring and treatment of fresco painting of 
some of the early schools. 

The Umbrian school is well represented by the draw. 
ings kindly lent us by Sir Francis Scott, from. Pinturic. 
chio’s magnificent series of frescoes, in the Piccolomini 
Library of Siena Cathedral, of events in the life of Zinzas 
Silvias, afterwards Pius II. Pinturicchio was as great as 
an architectural decorator as a painter, In the Siena 
series he was assisted by Raffaelle, then a youth. A 
chromolith, about to be issued by the Arundel Society, 
shows you the same master’s fresco of ‘‘ Christ with the 
Doctors,’ at Spello Cathedral. We have another illustra. 
tion of the Umbrian school in the master-piece of 
Nelli, at Gubbio, in which its peculiarities will be evident, 

This painter is supposed by Mr. Layard to have greatly 
influenced the early style of Raffaelle, whose father, 
Giovanni Sanzio, was his pupil. The peculiar character 
of the Sienese school is seen in the work of Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti, on the walls of the Palazzo Publico at Siena, 
in which he shows the effect of good and bad government 
in his peculiar style of allegory. This is one of the earliest 
works exhibiting freedom from the old Byzantine types; 
and in the classical manner of drawing his figures we see 
the new influence shed upon art by the discovery, in his 
time, of antique statues and bas-reliefs. 

I will refer, finally, to the drawings from the works of 
Ghirlandajo, of Giotto, at Santa Croce, Florence, contain- 
ing portraits of Arnolpho and Lasso, of Fillipino Lippi, at 
Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, and of Leonardo da Vinci, 
at Sant Onofrio, Rome; and to some arabesque orna- 
ments of the pilasters of the Corte Iinperiale at Mantua, 
by G. Romano, and the Luini in the Brera Gallery at 
Milan. I need only mention some of the other branches 
of my subject, such as the encaustic or wax-painting of 
the Greeks, and, of later times, of the Medizeval practice 
of painting on glass, tapestries, pottery, and china, to 
show you how exhaustless is the subject of the combina. 
tion of colour with architecture, and how very imper- 
fectly I have touched upon it. 








ROME.* 


THE next series of photographs explained by Mr. 
Ashpitel, were those of the pre-Christian basilicas. 
Great misapprehension exists as to these important 
buildings. ‘They were the halls of justice,—some 
of which belonged to the State, the others to 
the leaders of great families, who there received 
their clients and servants, and transacted those 
various businesses each might have, and gave 
judgment between them in all disputed matters. 
The one begun by Cesar, and called the Julia, of 
which only the foundations remain, was then 
described. It covered as much ground as our 
St. Paul’s, and was about as high as Westminster 
Abbey. The next photograph shows that of 
Constantine, the remains of which consist of 
three enormous arches, formerly called those of 
the Temple of Peace. ‘They are each 80 feet in 
diameter, and 110 feet high: in fact, the nave of 
Wells Cathedral, without the buttresses, would 
easily stand under one of them. But these all 
fell short of the Basilica Ulpia, which was half as 
large again as St. Paul’s, in one vast undivided 
chamber, and constructed of the most sumptuous 
materials. 

This brings the audience to the consideration 


tian basilicas, The progress of conversion in 
Rome seems to have been different from that 
in other countries. 
change commenced among the higher classes, 
who, when the persecutions raged—and_ they 
dared not meet in public—assembled their fellow- 
Christians in their halls, for preaching and 
prayer. The form, a nave and side aisles, with 
an apsis or rounded end for the altar, was so 
suited to the purpose of a Christian Church, that 
it was retained by them when the persecutions 
ceased: and when “kings became nursing 
fathers, and queens nursing mothers,” to the 
truth, churches were built by them on the exact 
plan of the old basilica; which form has been 
retained in Rome ever since. 

The photograph of one of the smaller of these 
churches, San Pudenziana, was then alluded to. 
This church gives its title to Cardinal Wiseman, 





and is said to have been the hall of the house of ' 


| Pudentius, a Roman senator. - Here St. Peter is 
said to have lodged, and to have converted his 
host, together with his son, and his daughter 
| Pudentiana, who were all afterwards martyred. 
|This church has evidently been rebuilt ; but the 
‘columns, no doubt, are of great antiquity, and 
| may have supported the very arches and roof be- 
neath which the holy apostle preached. 

There are seven of the greater basilicas at 
Rome—St. Peter’s, St. John Lateran, Santa 
Maria Maggiore, St. Paul Without-the-walls, St. 
Lorenzo, St. Sebastian, and Santa Croce. Of these 
the Lateran is said to have been the oldest. It is 
called “the mother and mistress of all churches,” 
and is said to have been the basilica or great hall of 
the house of Plautius Lateranus, who was put to 
death by Nero. In 1308 it received considerable 
damage by fire, and was restored from time to 


* The following is the remainder of the paper read by 
Mr. Ashpitel, F.S.A. at the Architectural Photographic 
Society. See p. 109, ante. 
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ime by succeedin pes. It covers about the 
poco srounl as m4 Se. Paul’s; but the front is 
about 30 feet wider and 20 feet higher. The in- 
terior, however, contains more objects of interest 
and beauty than all the churches in London put 
ether. The whole is a mass of varied coloured 
marble and gilding, and is filled with sculpture, 
frescoes, mosaics, and paintings in profusion. In 
the latter we have some of the finest specimens, 
from Giotto downwards. Some of the mosaics 
are by Gaddo Gaddi. The chapels are very 
beautiful, particularly that of the Corsini family. 
But the most interesting feature is the curious 
octagonal building in which the first Christian em- 
ror received the rite of baptism. To describe 
this would be to exceed the limits of the lecture, 
which ought mainly to be confined to those build- 
ings represented by the photographs themselves. 

The first, however, in rank, though not in 
antiquity, is the great basilica of St. Peter’s, 
originally built by Constantine, A.D. 306; the 
re-building of which was commenced in 1450. 
he photographs show the main front from 
various points of view. This is more than double 
that of our St. Paul’s in width, and nearly double 
in height. ‘The facade, therefore, may be said to 
be four times the size of that of our metropolitan 
cathedral. The colonnade shown in the photo- 
graph is a long ellipse, 738 feet by 588: its height 
is about that of the Royal Exchange. It contains 
284 columns, in four rows, under which carriages 
drive: above this stand 140 statues, each 12 feet 
high. The obelisk is of Egyptian granite, 72 feet 
high, in one piece of stone ; and, including the base 
it is about 15 feet higher than the Duke of York’s 
Column. From the piazza in front to the great 
door is very nearly a quarter of a mile; so that if 
the audience could fancy they stand at the end of 
Fleet-street ; that all the houses on Ludgate-hill 
were to be swept away to as far as about half: way 
down Bridge-street, and the same distance up 
Farringdon-street : that first a magnificent quad- 
ruple colonnade, and then another atrium, led to 
tke steps of a mighty front four times as large as 
that we see, they may form some idea of St. Peter’s, 
at Rome. Not, as has been observed before, that 
size implies beauty, or is to be admired for itself 
alone; but that ideas of size and magnificence are 
so combined that it is difficult to separate them. 

The building covers about three times the 

ground our St. Paul’s stands on; and, though not 
strictly within his province, the lecturer begged 
to make a few remarks on the interior. The first 
coup d’cil disappointed many persons. Vastness 
cannot be understood at one view, unless some- 
thing stands by of known dimensions which can 
form a scale. The first impression, however, is, 
it is very large; the second, how harmonious the 
parts are. The architect would next admire the 
reality of the construction : nothing is false, no- 
thing unnecessary about the fabric. Every part 
has its use; its work to do; its weight to sustain. 
But the next impression is the marvellous costli- 
ness of the materials, and of their colour. The 
eye sees nothing but the richest marbles, even on 
the pavement, except the gilded coffers of the 
ceiling. The sculpture is by every great master 
from Michelangelo to Teneranni, and what appear 
to be pictures are really exquisite mosaics. Days 
might be spent in describing the edifice and its 
contents, and a passing allusion while on such a 
subject may be tolerated. 

But to return to the photographs before us. 
The next to be noticed is that of the third of those 
celebrated basilicas, St. Maria Maggiore, which, 
though not so large as our St. Paul’s, is double 
the size of Westminster Abbey. It was built by 
Pope Liberius, in 352, in consequence of a dream, 
on the site of a temple to Juno Lucina, from 
whence the thirty-six columns of exquisite white 
marble which form the aisles were probably taken. 
Here are the celebrated Borgia and Strozzi chapels, 
second only to the famous Corsini before alluded 
to. The time is now so short, that only a passing 
allusion can be made to the church seen by the 
side of the great basilica: it is that of San 
Antonio, where the curious custom of annually 
blessing the horses obtains to this day. 

Of the other churches of Rome, in number about 
360, there are but fewphotographs. Attention, how- 
ever, is requested to that called S. Trinita ai Monti, 
on account of the magnificent flight of steps which 
leads to its fagade. Of the seventy great palaces, 
We also have very few photographs,—in fact, none 
of any note, except that of the Medici, now the 
French Academy ; and that of Caprarola, at some 

distance from Rome, remarkable for being partly 
4 fortress and partly a palace. Rome justly boasts 
of her fountains: of these there are about 100 
public, and 150 in private possession. The photo- 
staphs show that of Trevi, which occupies the 


whole end of the great Pallazzo Conti; the 
Barberini Triton, designed by Bernini; the Tar- 
tarughe,in the Piazza Mattei; that in the Piazza 
of the Bocca di Verita ; the central fountain of the 
Piazza Navona, the basin of which is 70 feet across, 
though it does not appear so in the photograph. 
The figures are of colossal proportion. Of the 
thirty piazze, or public squares, but three are 
given, that Del Popolo, and those above named, 
so that there is ample material for the photogra- 
pher in Rome for a long time to come. The 
beautiful palaces will be the most difficult to take, 
as they are so large, and the streets being rather 
narrow, the lens will not include them. A pass- 
ing notice was then taken of the photographs of 
the statues, and the lecture, which was listened to 
with the deepest attention, then concluded. 








THE COMPETITION FOR THE REV. 
MR. SPURGEON’S CHAPEL. 


THE committee have received fourteen designs 
in addition to those to which premiums were 
awarded by the competitors, and have already 
recorded votes, without, however, having made 
their final choice of the design which will receive 
the second premium. The selection has evidently 
been made on principles different from those which 
may have governed the voting of the competitors ; 
and designs which were not greatly in favour 
with the competitors now stand first for selection. 
Plan, apparently, has been considered rather than 
decorative character; and, amongst the fourteen, 
are designs which adopt the circular or oval 
arrangement of the seats, rather than the oblong 
plan of the Surrey Music-hall. There are also 
designs with more than one perspective view.* 





MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS. 


Ovr curt notification of the interim result of 
the Wallace Monument competition has assisted 
in producing the effect intended, in calling forth 
opinions from the press as to the merits, or 
rather the demerits, of the selected design. The 
Gateshead Observer urges “ Punch to the rescue,” 
and, indeed, Punch is the proper personage to 
deal with it. The people of Stirling themselves, 
however, have risen in protest against the design ; 
and we can scarcely believe that the artist could 
have had any very sanguine expectation of its 
adoption, especially as it was not the only design 
he had suggested to the acting committee. 

The two Wedgwood projects are now fairly 
before the public. The subscriptions to the Insti- 
tute scheme now amount to upwards of 1,900/. 
The subscription list towards the statue amounts 
to about 2,000. A model of the proposed statue 
was placed in the vestibule of the Railway Hotel, 
at Stoke-upon-Trent, on the day of inaugurating 
the North Staffordshire Exchange. 

Noble’s statue of Captain Pechell has arrived 
at Brighton, and has been placed in the Pavilion 
vestibule. The material is Caen stone. 

In reply to Mr. Laurie, who asked when the 
lions were expected to be placed on the Nelson 
Column, and why the execution of them was in- 
trusted to Sir Edwin Landseer, instead of Mr. 
Lough, the sculptor originally appointed by the 
committee, Lord J. Manners said that Sir Edwin 
Landseer was at present engaged in modelling the 
lions, and it was hoped that they would be placed 
in their position at no distant day. Sir Edwin 
Landseer had been chosen because her Majesty’s 
Government were convinced that the task could 
not be intrusted to more skilful hands. 

On Saturday the pedestal for the memorial to 
the memory of the Guards who perished during 
the Russian war in the Crimea was placed in 
position at the end of Waterloo-place, facing St. 
James’s-park, on the north side of Pall-mall, and 
exactly midway between the Senior United Ser- 
vice and the Athenzeum Club-houses. The memo- 
rial is about to be cast in bronze, from designs by 
M. J. Bell, the sculptor. It is altogether 17 feet 
in height. It represents three guardsmen, one in 
the uniform of each regiment, surmounted by a 
female figure of Mercy. 

The American papers say, that Power’s bronze 
statue of Webster is now completed, and is not 
satisfactory. “The statue is colossal, but distance 
will not obviate or overcome the objectionable 
features ; viewed from any point, the same faults 
are manifest ; and it never can be received by the 
people as the representative of one whom Boston 
delighted to honour.” 





* Acorrespoudent directs attention to the fact, that the 
design ‘* Mea Gloria Fides ’? has not open well-holes to 
the staircases, but brickwork carrying the steps, inclosing 





a ventilating shaft. 


PIT BURIAL. 


AT arecent meeting in connection with Woking 
Cemetery, the Hon. Mr. Berkeley made some re- 
marks on the impropriety of continuing the evil 
practice of pit burial in the cemeteries sur- 
rounding the metropolis, and offered to bring the 
matter under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. It is most important that this should be 
attended to, for London is rapidly encroaching on 
some of the suburban cemeteries, which, if care be 
not taken, will, before long, be in as bad a con- 
dition as St. Pancras, and other metropolitan 
graveyards. It is time that such an objectionable 
arrangement as that of burying numbers of bodies 
in one grave should be stopped, and we trust that 
careful inquiry will be made into the manage- 
ment at Finchley, and the cemeteries in the east 
of London. 

We were glad to notice that the Odd Fellows, 
and the members of some other societies, have 
entered into arrangements for plots of land at 
Woking, as resting-places for the brethren of their 
fraternities. In this extensive burial-place there 
will be no need to disturb a grave for centuries to 
come. 

While mentioning this, we would notice that, 
in certain metropolitan parishes, the authorities, 
in order to save the cost of burial fees, take the 
bodies of the unfortunate paupers to unconsecrated 
ground, and bury them without ceremony in pits 
such as those mentioned. The unfortunates to 
whom in many instances the close of life must 
have proved a relief, will not know the difference ; 
but we have heard bitter complaints from those 
tottering on the brink of the grave, of the dread 
they have of being “buried like dogs,” as they 
call it. They prize the church ceremonial over 
them as much as that of baptism and of marriage. 
Surely the feeling of such should be respected, 
and their last hours allowed to be undisturbed by 
ideas which distract many thoughts. At the 
meeting of the board of one parish, a benevolent 
individual suggested, that it would be more 
seemly, instead of numbering each coffin with a 
piece of chalk, to paint on it the name of the 
deceased. It was shown, however, that, if this 
were done, the cemetery charges would be in- 
creased ! 








PARIS. 


THE surprising facts revealed to the scientific 
world by M. Niepce de St. Victor in February 
last, concerning the photographic effects of ab- 
sorbed light, must still be fresh in the minds of 
our readers. The same philosopher has now com- 
municated to the Academy of Sciences some 
further results of a similar nature. Ifa sheet of 
paper sized with starch be exposed to the sun for 
the space of about three hours, it will not only 
acquire the property of turning litmus from blue 
to red (the common test for ascertaining the pre- 
sence of an acid), but will also become bibulous, 
notwithstanding the size. If a portion of the 
sheet be protected from the rays of the sun by a 
screen, and the paper be then dipped for a minute 
or two into a vessel containing a solution of indigo, 
and afterwards into pure water, the isolated por- 
tion will, on being taken out of the latter, assume 
a blue colour under the influence of the oxygen 
contained in the atmosphere, while the other 
portion remains white. If cotton or linen stuff 
previously dipped into water be exposed for the 
space of two hours to the rays of the sun, its 
whiteness will be impaired, and still more so if it 
has been impregnated with a little potash or soda. 
This accounts for the fact, that body-linen loses 
its whiteness after being kept a certain time. 
This would not have been the case had it been left 
to dry in the dark. If earth dug up from a depth 
of 3 feet be impregnated with water, then spread 
out on a glass or metal plate, and allowed to dry, 
it will, if subsequently exposed to the sun (a por- 
tion being, as usual, covered with a screen), leave 
an impression on a sheet of sensible paper laid 
upon it in the dark; this impression ending dis- 
tinctly at the line where the solar rays, interrupted 
by the screen, could not be absorbed by the layer 
of earth. All kinds of earth and plaster are 
capable of absorbing light in the same manner. 

A few days ago, at four a.m. the theatre of the 
Marionettes, in the Pré Catelan, took fire, and 
was utterly consumed, in spite of the aid of all the 
garcons of the Restaurant Gousset, who roused 
M. Grenet, and gave the alarm. In an incredibly 
short space of time, the theatre was reduced to 
ashes. Loss about 40,000 francs; insured for 
25,000 francs. 

The fourth and last room of the Assyrian 
Museum, at the Louvre, has just been opened to 





the public. It is well provided with statues, 
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bassi rilievi, and inscriptions, from the palaces of 
Sardanapalus, at Nineveh, and from those of 
Nimrod, Taimanssar, and Jehu. 

Inthe Rue St. Honoré has been commenced 
the planting of the trees destined to adorn this 
magnificent thoroughfare. The tree chosen is the 
acer negundo, or ash-leaved maple, from North 
America, a large tree, of very rapid growth, re- 
markable for the verdure of its branches, and its 
noble bearing. 

M. Pereire has just inaugurated the salons of 
his splendid mansion, in the Faubourg St. Honoré, 
by a grand concert, at which about 1,500 persons 
were present, and among them the ministers of 
State. 

The new bridge, which is to form a communi- 
cation between the Quartier St. Honoré and the 
Faubourg St. Germain, in Paris, by the Rue de 
Bellechasse, will, it is said, be inaugurated in May 
next. A decree in the Bulletin des Lois gives it 
the name of the Pont des Tuileries. 

The Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Public Works has just informed the Chambers of 
Commerce of the principal towns of France that 
the Minister of War has succeeded in the fabrica- 
tion of gunpowder, for exportation, of a better 
quality than that hitherto in use, “at a price 
which will permit,” to use the words of the official 
report, “our shippers to compete with foreign 
countries in the market.” 








THE VOTING FOR THE SPURGEON 
TABERNACLE. 


Srr,—It will be no more than fulfilling your 


“wish, that all had been obliged to state reasons 
for their votes,” if each of those twenty figures 
of “1” in your list on page 129 should elicit a 
letter explaining why the writer stood in that 
“honourable” but not very pleasant minority. 
The way you single out the only one of us you 
have named really imposes this task on me, 
whether any of the nineteen unnamed undertake 
it or not. The reason for selecting from the 
fifty-eight designs then open to my choice (for 


though you speak of sixty-two, I only saw, in-| 


cluding my own, fifty-nine) the two that would, 
I suppose, be stigmatized as the “least artistic,” 
lies in a nut-shell, being simply this, that re- 
garding the “art” of the whole fifty-eight as 
false and bad art,—and bad, in my language, 
meaning not merely worse than good, but worse 
than none ;—regarding all of it as a pure and 
simple evil, and that in every way; an engine of 
bodily evil, as I believe I have shown, in many 
ways; of mental degradation, as Mr. Ruskin has 
shown much better ; even of some moral evil, and 
a great deal of politico-economic (which is social) 
evil ;—regarding thus all the “art” in the 
things I had to choose from as their chief 
blemish, and a far worse objection in the best of 
them than any possible constructive blunder 
(even the blunder of turning the roof inside 
outward, after the example of the Paddington ter- 
minus engineers, as the author of “Ubique ” did, 
or of putting the pulpit in the middle of the 
length as the other design I voted for did), 
because all such mere blunders are easily cor- 
rigible, but no committee can alter the quality of 
their architect’s mind ;—regarding, I say, all the 
“art” as something of which the less done the 
better, I held it a plain duty to vote for such 
designs as proposed the least of this evil, even 
they having too much. 

Of course th's may be all “ weakness and whim,” 
but it astonishes me to hear it called an 
“interval” of either, when I have scarcely written 
a word on the matter, since and including those 
letters of which you speak in 1851, without 
trying as clearly as I could to say the same—to 
insist on this, which I also till now supposed to be 
also the Builder’s doctrine, and to combat the 
opposite most wide-spread and pestilent error, that 
bad art is better than none. Indeed, this question, 
whether false art, whether such art, namely, as 
nineteenth-century architecture, and all ouélay- 
paid design (all in which the design is from one 
hand, the executive work from another, and the 
former paid in proportion to the latter’s work), 
must of necessity be, no matter where or in what 
century,—the question whether such arts are 
better or worse than none, a good or a bane, seems 
to me so fundamental, that to talk of progress or 
reform the most minute, while this is an open 
question, or among any that hold it to be open, 
seems the merest farce. 

All this you will see, then, is quite independent 
of any opinions one may “for the moment have on 
what constitutes ‘good architecture.” Our busi- 
ness was not with good architecture, but bad, 
being from bad to choose the least bad. I took 


care to qualify my first vote with a warning that 
no design of the fifty-eight was fit for execution ; 
the only one I could possibly recommend for that 
being my own; which I offered gratis, and to be 
carried out by another architect, on the sole con- 
dition that I should have a veto on the choice of 
him. Moreover, my own was not set forth as 
“good architecture” in the abstract, or good 
relatively to the average architecture of mankind, 
but only as good among the very worst mankind 
ever yet perpetrated, that, namely, of English- 
speakers in the nineteenth century. 

Of course I shall be told voting for “ Ubique” 
implies one to have just arrived at the discovery 





made by the Royal Commissioners and Mr. Fer- 
'gusson in 1851. Now is it so? First, when in 
| that wonderful year the first living architectural 
writer in the land addressed you to announce that 
| Paxton had done just what the architects ought 
to have done, and I straightway undertook to 
contradict him, was the choice then, as now, be- 
| tween much false art and little, or between pseudo- 
architecture and Paxton? Were there no designs 


| before the commissioners as devoid of brick and 
| stone and architects’ nonsense as the gardener’s, 


| being by practical engineers, iron-masters, and the 
like, as easy also to be understood by them with the 
slightest effort, as quickly to be executed, with 
the slight advantage of admitting execution with- 
out the complete re-design of every thing in them, 
and, if having the same “ absence of art” in your 
technical sense of the term, having a presence of 
some reason, common sense, contrivance, thought, 
and adaptation to their purpose? Again, suppose 
' there had been none, and the choice as limited 
_ between pseudo-art and Paxton’s no-art as mine 
between pseudo: art and “ Ubique,” is any compari- 
son possible, or was it fair, by naming them in the 
‘same sentence, to suggest any between “ Ubique” 
and the Crystal Palace version of building? Can 
you think of comparing the amount of thought 
and contrivance in any Crystal Palace, past, pre- 
sent, or projected (at. least in this country), with 
that required for any solution of the Spurgeon 
committee’s rather complex problem, or that given 
in the roughest or worst of the answers it elicited ? 
Ubique had a few great blunders; the putting 
roof-framing outside, the lighting from the sides 
instead of above; and, were £ to descend to the 
third greatest, it would be one common to every 
single design except my own, as I may take 
another occasion to show. But it was not all 
blunders,—one congeries of them,—not a Crystal 
Palace, though capable of as rapid erection as one 
(a quality, let me observe, necessarily more to 
be sought after in communities and churches of a 
totally different economy, because different reli- 
gious code, from that of the middle ages, or rather 
the fifteen centuries of Christian infancy, in such 
as, had we existed alongside of them, they would 
have known only as the church of usurers), and 
also as void of imagination and of “art” in your 
technical sense. 

On my scale or gauge of designs, then, there 
lies between the two infinite ranges of these irre- 
concileable claimants to the same name “art,” 
between that art of which the more we have the 
better, and that of which the less we have the 
better, a line of absolute zero, in which you may 
place the bubble of 1851 and its children, if any- 
where, if efflorescences of folly and chance, not 
works of design in any sense, can be classed 
among designs. But the true types and giants of 
this art-zero line are those of Roman engineering ; 
would we could add any of English; but I have 
sought them in vain, alike in town or country, in 
the dock warehouse or the loneliest mountain 
viadnet,—nowhere can the shopkeeper hand leave 
anything unsophisticated, or tolerate a particle of 
dignity. John Bull must make his work trum- 
pery, though he had Pelion and Ossa to build 
with. He cannot give up his darling little bits 
of shamming, though but the clouds and the crows 
be looking on. 

Now the designs I voted for were what seemed 
to me nearest this zero, still a little beyond it on 
the side of false art, the same side as the rest; 
my own pretending only to be, perhaps, even a 
shorter step from it on the side of truth,—the 
occasion had, therefore, no resemblance to that of 
1851, when many admirable rejected designs were 
on this side, or the Westminster-hall competition, 
when still a few were so, as those of Mr. Street, 
Mr. Woodward, “Semper Eadem” (No. 106), and 
others as nameless and unnoticed. As those, 
indeed, were all Gothic, the only style, as I then 
insisted, whose imitation by us is anywise recon- 
cilable with real architecture, it may be very 
probable that our Baptist neighbours’ interdiction 
of Gothic is what has deprived them of real 
designs, Yet I say that interdiction was a most 














admirable step, and one to be followed, the mis. 
take being in not extending it to Classicisms, and 
so excluding all style-mimicry. This was the first 
step towards the recognition by the public that 
their architects must be driven into the right road 
and kept there by fences on every side,—that 
public by whom Mr. Scott tells us the question of 
style-revival has been “settled for us!” 
the mark! Yes, it wild be settled for him yet. 

E. L. GaRBerr. 





INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


AN ordinary general meeting of the members 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. R. C. Hussey, 
V.P., in the chair. 

The minutes having been read and confirmed, 
donations were announced, including, from Mr. 
Bell, a photograph of part of the Guards’ Memo- 
rial for Waterloo-place, now at the founder’s. 

Prof. Donaldson said he had to exhibit some 
plans on the part of Mr. Henriquez, who would 
be remembered as having made a communication 
with — to the colony of Victoria, some time 
ago. at gentleman had now been kind enough 
to bring under the notice of the Institute two. pro- 
jects, one of which was selected for the new post- 
office at Melbourne. These would, no doubt, be 
interesting to the members, as an illustration of 
what was being done at the other side of the 
globe. Whatever might be the judgment of the 
members with regard to these projects in an archi- 
tectural point of view, it was gratifying to observe 
that, at all events, a feeling for art existed at the 
antipodes, and that the inhabitants were anxious 
to ennoble and endow their adopted country with 
monuments which were certainly worthy of the 
generosity of a rich and prosperous country. The 
same gentleman had further contributed a sketch 
showing the Bank of Victoria, at Geelong, which 
exhibited the same ambitious desire to cope with 
the mother country in noble monuments. 


Mr. Digby Wyatt said, before the meeting 
proceeded to the business of the evening, he would 
ask permission to make one or two remarks rela- 
tive to some discussion which had taken place in 
his absence at the last meeting, on that night 
fortnight. It was particularly unfortunate that. 
he should have been prevented from pele gm, dea 
that occasion, for he believed that, had he 
present at the time, some observations which were 
then made, and which had given considerable 
pain to a distinguished foreigner, whom he had 
the pleasure of introducing, might, and most pro- 
bably would, have been avoided. He was afraid 
that, in introducing M. Silvestre, he had not 
stated with sufficient distinctness that he was 
delegated by a Minister of State and of the house- 
hold of the Emperor of the French to visit this 
country for the purpose of studying the fine 
arts in England, and more particularly the 
works of living British artists. If he had stated 
this clearly at the time, he believed there could 
have been no ambiguity at all about the mission 
of M. Silvestre; and it was a statement which he 
certainly should not have ventured upon, unless 
he himself had examined the papers in whieh the 
position of that gentleman, and his object in 
coming over, were very clearly stated. He hoped 
that the meeting would see fit on the present 
occasion, either by resolution or some few kind 
words, to express to M. Silvestre that they had 
not the slightest intention of doubting his real 
position, but that they merely wanted some 
further explanation on matters of detail con- 
nected with it. 

Mr. Kerr said nothing could bé more satis- 
factory than the explanation of Mr. Digby Wyatt 
with regard to the circumstauces under which he 
had introduced M. Silvestre to the Institute. 
His only reason for asking the question with 
regard to M. Silvestre’s position in this country 
was simply for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation ; and it was a mistake to suppose that 
he had any intention of throwing discredit on 
him or his mission, But when they heard of 
a gentleman who was commissioned by a Minister 
of State and of the household of the Emperor, iD 
the absence of any defined information as to the 
position of that minister, and the degree of rule 
and authority which he possessed over art, they 
were at a loss to know the exact object with 
which the gentleman had come to this country; 
and he, for one, should like very much to know, 
as a matter of fact, what the actnal mission of 
this gentleman was. | 

Mr. Wyatt said it wasonly necessary for him to 
offer a few more words in reply. With respect 
to the exact functions of the Minister of State 12 
France, so far as painting was concerned, all t 
commissions in France were given by his authority. 
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There, not as with us, the Government was the 
great support and stronghold of the arts, and the 
minister, therefore, at the head of this depart- 
ment occupied a very responsible and important 

sition. The minister acted in the same way 
with the art of sculpture; he awarded the medals 
to all the pensionnaires in France, and it was like- 
wise he who managed the affairs of the French 
Academy of Arts in Rome, to which pupils were 
gent from that country, and which was conse- 
quently a highly important and influential posi- 
tion. All the monuments in France were under 
his charge, and no restoration of any of these 
could be effected except by the officers who were 
in his department. For the last fifteen years this 
subject had been constantly occupying the atten- 
4ion of successive Ministers of State, who had 
repeatedly issued commissions to artists of merit 
in France, to make most beautiful and accurately 
measured drawings of the existing monuments; 
and in many cases they had been required to draw 
up and complete designs for their restoration. 
‘These archives, collected by the Minister of State, 
were of the utmost importance, as would be seen 
from a work brought out under authority, in 
which they were published. M. Fould, this very 
minister, had taken a distinguished part in bring- 
ing out the work which preserved in their best 
and most lasting form these noble monuments ; 
and copies of it had been forwarded to many of 
the most celebrated archxologists throughout 
Europe. The Institute should not forget that it 
was to the liberality and high spirit of the minis- 
ter in question that they were indebted for a book 
-of such a valuable nature ; and consequently when 
a gentleman came from abroad, connected how- 
ever remotely with M. Fould, in whose hands the 
reins guiding the state-coach of art in France 
might be said to be held, he thought it was their 


they possibly could, and that they would do well 
not even to inquire too minutely into the nature 


would bear any amount of scrutiny, he was per- 
fectly prepared to believe. 

Professor Donaldson was at a loss to understand 
‘what was meant by a “real mission.” Ifa gentle- 
man eame to this country to know what our 
artists had done, and what the state of art was, 
that appeared to be enough ; and if a gentlemen 
‘weut to his house, and said, “I want to ascertain 
the state of art in this country; I want to know 
‘the artists themselves,” he would say at once, 
Welcome ; and he would’give him all the informa- 
‘tion in his power, and introduce him to any gentle- 
men that he knew. When a person went abroad 
‘to make inquiries, relying upon his own position, he 
‘was received with the utmost cordiality. He had 
often been abroad for the purpose of acquiring 
information, and he had never yet been asked for 
‘his mission, on what authority he came, or to show 
his documents; it was enough that he was an 
Englishman and an English artist, that wanted 
information, and he always received the utmost 
attention and sympathy that he could desire. 
He would say that our own Government were 
very remiss in publishing works with regard to 
the fine artsy the French Government, on the 
‘contrary, were most liberal and even profuse in 
this respect ; and when they published their work 
‘on the Archives, copies were sent to Mr. Digby 
Wyatt, to himself, and to the other gentlemen 
‘who had been previously honoured with medals. 
It occurred to him at once to apply for a copy on 

behalf of the Institute ; and as soon as the applica- 
tion reached, the French minister had forwarded 
‘@ copy of that superb work, which frequently 
‘ornamented their table, and reflected honour on 
‘the position of the fine arts in France. The same 
thing held good with regard to our public institu- 
tions. A foreigner, perhaps, would be commis- 
sioned to make a collection from the antique ; he 
went tothe British Museum, where there was a 
Superb series of works in plaster, copies from the 
‘original marble ; he applied: for copies of these, 
and was told, “ Certainly, you can have them, but 
you must pay for them.” But if they went abroad, 
there was no difficulty whatever about the matter. 
Bearing these things in mind, they should never 
be backward in giving information to foreign 
artists, so long as they came with a bond fide in- 
tention of studying the arts, of communicating 
and receiving information, and of interchang- 
ang ideas, 

Mr. Rickman then read a long and elaborate 
Paper on the improvements effected and pro- 
posed to be accomplished in the city of London, 
especially as to those now in hand, and new 
termini for railways before the House of Commons. 

© reading did not terminate until past ten 


The chairman said the subject of that evening’s 
paper was most interesting, and one to which they 
all had more or less turned their thoughts. He 
felt sure that many gentlemen would like to speak 
on the subject, but the lateness of the hour pre- 
cluded any very lengthened observations. 


Mr. Marrable said, as he might not have another 
opportunity, he should wish to lay before the 
meeting the designs which he had brought under 
the notice of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and which presented a means of getting over the 
difficulty created by Holborn-hill. The designs 
had been most favourably received by the Board 
of Works, and he hoped at no distant day they 
would be carried out. The object was to combine 
the northern and southern traffic, as well as the 
nature of the circumstances would admit, with that 
from the east and west by means of a viaduct. 
He believed that his was the only design yet pro- 
posed that would effect the object. Another 
viaduct had been suggested on the southern side 
of Holborn-hill, but this would cut off the traffic 
running north and sonth, and be only available 
for foot-passengers. According to his plan, how- 


garden and Ely-place would come on to the viaduct, 
and Snow-hill would be swept away altogether; 
King-street would come on to it; and the gradient 
by which he proposed to effect these improvements 
would not have a decline of more than 1 in 40. 
By his plan also, in the event of the central rail- 
way-station being carried out in Victoria-street, 
the south traffic could go down the incline, and so 
into Farringdon-street, whilst that going east and 
west could go up the other side of the incline and 
so on to the viaduct. The station would then be 
on a level halfway up the height of the arch. 
All the other schemes for viaducts, he believed, 
only contemplated the traffic which went right 
through, and so would almost cut off any from the 
side, passing through the narrow streets. Mr. 
Bunning’s plan had been for raising the ground 
at the lowest point in Farringdon-street, so as to 
reach the acclivity in Holborn-hill; but in doing 
so he was of opinion that a great deal of property 
would be destroyed, and a cost of at least oue- 
third more involved than according to his designs. 
With regard to two or three of the streets which 
Mr. Rickman had mentioned, he could state that 
the intention had been by no means abandoned. 
That, for instance, passing through Hart-street 
and Bloomsbury was under the serious considera- 
tion of the Metropolitan Board; plans and esti- 
mates had been prepared, and want of funds alone 
impeded its execution till they got something 
better than direct taxation. The new street to 
Covent-garden was now in hand, and purchases 
were going on as rapidly as possible.” ‘Ihe short 
street at the end of Commercial-street, together 
with two or three others, were under considera- 
tion, and would be brought forward as soon as the 
Board were in a position to carry out these 
projects. 

After some conversation, it was arranged that 
the discussion of the paper should be taken at the 
next meeting, and that if it did not occupy the 
entire evening, the paper on Paris Improvements 
(part of which we print in our present number) 
should be considered also. 

Mr. Nelson said he should have announced at 
an earlier period of the evening that he had 
received, through Earl de Grey, her Majesty’s 
sanetion for awarding the royal gold medal to 
Mr. Scott. He might also mention that the 
author of the essay “On Wren,” which had the 
other evening been anonymously decided on by 
the Council, was Mr. Geo. Wightwick, a name 
which was well known to the members of the 
Institute. 








SPENSER’S CASTLE. 


On a gentle slope, overlooking a small lake, 
about two miles from Buttevant, stands the old 
castle of Kileoleman, now fast hastening to decay. 
From the unfrequented locality im which this 
castle is situated, the wild fowl that float on the 
lake are seldom disturbed, and the owls that flit 
at night around the ivy-covered walls of the 
castle enjoy their solitary reign unmolested by 
strangers, as*few ever: visit that lonely place. 
Had any want existed in the neighbourhood for 
building materials, this castle would in all proba- 
bility have shared the fate of the neighbouring 
Abbey of Ballybeg, the tower of which was pulled 
down a few years ago by a farmer, for the purpose 
of building a hovel or barn, and who desisted only 
when he found the mortar’ so extremely hard as 
to defy his exertions in removing the stones with- 
out being broken; and as the old walls afford 








©'clock, 


shelter to sheep and cattle from the storms of 


winter, and in summer from the heat of the sun, 
in the open and unsheltered plain, where no trees 
enliven the scene or obstruct the view, they are 
permitted to stand, but no care is bestowed on 
their preservation. 
not only from its romantic and lovely scenery, but 
from the fact that it was within its walls the poet 
Spenser composed his “ Fairy Queen ;” and here 
he met his friend Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
“Shepherd of the Ocean,” as described by him in 
the pastoral manner :— 


This old ruin is interesting 


**T sate as was my trade, 
Under the foot of Mole, that mountain hore, 
Keeping my sheep amongst the coc ly shade, 
Of the green alders by the Muilla’s shore. 
There a strange shepherd chaunced to find me out, 
Whether allured with my pipe’s delight, 
Whose pleasing sound yshrilled far about, 
Or thither led by chance, I know not right ; 
Whom, when I ask’d from what place he came, 
And how he hight ?—himself he did ycleep 
The Shepherd of the Ocean by name, 
And said he came far from the main sea deep.”? 


Often in my youthful days I went to visit this 


old castle, and sat in the deeply-recessed window, 
where it is said the poet sat when composing his 
ever, the side traffic would not be cut off; Hatton- | immortal poem; and, as I gazed on the “green 
alders” growing on the shore of the lake, when 
the setting sun lit with gold the rich valleys and 
plains far extending to the east, whilst the moun- 
tains of Mole gloomily arose behind, I thought of 
the happiness the poet must have felt in the pos- 
session of those beautiful plains and uplands then 
richly wooded, and from which he drew the bright 
scenery of his poem. 


Having returned to the country after a long 


absence, I once more, and probably for the last 
time, visited the place; and, whilst sketching the 
old ruin, the gentleman who owns the property, 
accompanied by his steward, came up and spoke to 
me, saying it was seldom a stranger came to look 
at the old eastle. I said had this castle been in 
Scotland or England, it would have been pro- 
tected, and not permitted to fall imto decay. I 
then remarked that as the old circular staircase 
was completely undermined, and likely to fall, it 
was a pity a trifle was not expended on its repair. 
He: observed to his steward, “‘ You shonld get 
something done to prevent it from falling,” and 
bidding me “ Good evening,” both passed on. 


It is much to be regretted that little or no care 


is bestowed on the preservation of most of the old 
eastles in Ireland; and, had it not been for the 
extraordinary strength of the mortar used in their 
construction, many of them would now be level 
with the ground. 


It may happen that, through the great cireula- 


tion of your useful journal, the proprietor alluded 
to may become aware of this notice, and be induced 
to preserve from destruction this very interesting 
old castle, and thereby entitle himself to the esteem 
of all persons who revere the memory of one of 
England’s greatest poets, who ranks with Chaucer, 
Shakspeare, and Milton, and of whom the Guardian 


(No. 33) says, —“The generation of pastoral writers 


are very long lived, there having been (says he) 


but four descents in above 2,000 years,— Theoeritas, 
who left his dominion to Virgil: Virgil bequeathed 
his to his son Spenser, who was succeeded by his 
eldest-born, Philips.” Cc. L. 








THE MEDALS OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS, FOR 1860. 


HER Majesty having been pleased to grant her permis- 
sion that the royal medal be conferred on euch distin- 
guished architect or man of science, of any country, as 
may have designed or executed any building of high 
merit, or produced a work tending to promote or facili- 
tate the knowledge of architecture, or the various 
branches of science connected therewith, it has been 
resolved :— 

That the Council do proceed, in January, 1860, to take 
into cunsideration the appropriation of the royal medal. 

The silver medal of the Institute will be awarded to the 
author of the best essay on,— 

The application of wrought iron to structural purposes. 

The application of wood in England, coustructively and 
artistically, up to the year 1500. 

A critical essay on the architectural genius of Sir John 
Vanbrugh. 

The silver medal of the Institute, with five guineas, will 
be awarded for the best illustrations, together with 
descriptive particulars, of a Medizeval building in Ireland, 
Scotiand, or Wales, hitherto unpublished im that manner. 

The Soane medallion will be awarded for the best 
design, well illustrated by a sufficient number of draw- 
ings, for,— 

A café restaurant, placed in an acre of ornamental gar- 
den, suitable for a suburban situation. 

The successful competitor, if he go abroad within three 
years after receiving the medallion, will be entitled to the 
sum of 5v/, at the end of one year’s absence, on sending 
satisiactory evidence of his progress and his studies. 





A THEaTRe In St. PETERSBURG DESTROYED BY 
Frre.—The Théatre du Cirque in St. Petersburg 
has been destroyed by fire. Nothing remains of 
this splendid building but the bare walls. 
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WROUGHT IRONWORK IN THE BROMPTON 
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Elizabeth Murray is scarcely so successful as on @ 
former occasion, but has nevertheless some brilliant 
works; for example (24) “ An Italian Goatherd.” 
Mrs. V. Bartholomew, Mrs. Withers, Miss M. Gillies 
(a beautiful work previously exhibited), Mrs. E, 
M. Ward, and other known artists, maintain 
their position. Mrs. Roberton Blaine’s principal 
work is a picture of the “Colossi at Sunrise, 
Thebes” (181), the effect of which is truthful ; and 
Mrs. Higford Burr has some excellent architectural 
details. The active secretary, Mrs. Eliza Murray, 
has a bold representation, from the spot, of “ Holy 
Island, early morning” (72); Miss Blake, “The 
Glacier of the Rosenlaui” (clever), and another. 
Mrs. Spencer Lewin sends a view of an old favourite 
of ours, “St. Sauveur, Caen” (163) ; and Florence 
Claxton, two sets of sketches, ‘Scenes from the 
Life of an old Maid,” and “Scenes from the Life 
of an old Bachelor,” the latter of which are the 
better, and are good. Mrs. Swift and her daugh- 
ters are valuable contributors; and we would 
particularly. point out 136 and 164, by Miss Kate 
Swift. 








A CHANCE FOR ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


A RalItway is projected for connecting the 
Scuth-eastern Station at London Bridge with the 
railways to the west of the metropolis. It will 
pass through the property of St. Thomas’s Hospi- 
tal, close to the wards, so close indeed that the 
hospital will have to be removed from its present 
site. A public necessity has thus opened the 
prospect of two great public .improvements, 
namely, the extension of the London Bridge 
Station, to make it commensurate with the 
requirements of the vast traffic which passes 
through it, and the possibility of rebuilding the 
noble charity, which the station would supplant, 
on a better site out of the noise and traffic and 
foul air of London. It is to be hoped that the 


|| managers of St. Thomas’s Hospital, who have 


done so much for the relief of human suffering, 
will see it to be their duty to remove the hospital 
to a healthy, dry, suburban or rural site, where 
they will be able to supply the sick poor com- 
mitted to them with pure air, the most important 
of all the elements of recovery from disease, and 
one which cannot be obtained anywhere within 
the limits of this great metropolis. Here, then, 
is likely to be a great opportunity of performing 
a great duty, the good example of which would 
do more to improve our hospitals than all that 
could be said or written on the subject. A 
magnificent occasion offers itself to the managers 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and it is to be hoped 
they will avail themselves of it. 








To Art Worxmen.—At ‘the Architectural 
Museum on Wednesday next, March 2nd, an 
address will be made to art workmen on the 





SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 


Tue third exhibition of works by female artists, 
now open at No. 7, Haymarket, is an improve- 
ment on its predecessors, and the public have 
acknowledged it by a good attendance, and the 
purchase of nearly 400/. worth of pictures already, 
including a copy of Turner’s “Childe Harold ” 





* Bee p. 145, ante, 





(105/.) by Mrs. Needham. The society, as likely to 
open a wider field for the independent strivings of 
women, demands our best suppcrt. The most 
remarkable work is “ A Study from Nature” (68), 
by Florence Peel, consisting of a lump of weather- 
worn rock, ivy, grass, and a daisy, successfully 
proving that “ while working chiefly with a view to 
detail, it is not absolutely necessary, as frequently 
asserted, to lose sight of general effect.” Mrs. 





Application of Ornament, by Mr. Joseph Clarke, 
F.S.A. The committee are anxious to see a 

attendance of art workmen on this occasion, 

we would therefore draw attention to this pat- 
ticular lecture, and urge that they should come 
early, and so secure seats from which they may 
see any illustrations of the subject that may be 
presented. Cards may be obtained by letter to the 
assistant secretary, at the Architectural Museum, 





Brompton, on or before Monday night. 
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HOUSE IN AVENUEF-ROAD, REGENT’S-PARK.*——M. Hecror Horeav, Arcurrecr. 
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; Bune Foon. E. Small drawing-room. H. Servants’ staircase. L. Chambers. O. Children’s work-room. 
-room, F. Entrance. I, Glass Marquee. M. Bath-room. P. Water-closet. 
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THE EQUALIZATION OF POOR-RATES. 


Ir is a circumstance demanding the consider- 
ation of those dwelling in the metropolis, that 
although pauperism has considerably decreased as 
a whole, in some of the metropolitan districts a 
great increase has been made in the poor-rates. 

In some parts of the East, we are told that the 
increase in the cost of the poor has been upwards 
of 10 per cent. in the last six months. In some 
instances there are such causes as the defalcation 
of rate collectors; the necessary extension of 
buildings in consequence of the growth of popu- 
lation, &. ; but the chief cause of the increase of 
the rates in some localities is undoubtedly the 
driving away, from the City and other parts, of 
large masses of the poor, who, unfortunately, find 
dwellings in neighbourhoods in which the trades- 
people are but little better off than the strug- 
gling poor; and who every day are becoming less 
able to pay the greatly increased rates which are 
thus required from them. The police of the City 
of London may be seen driving most wretched- 
looking objects beyond the barriers; and althongh 
experieuce has shown us that some who are most 
miserable in appearance, are‘the least ing, it 
would seem that, in the centre of the most 
and important city of the world, there is not due 
provision made for those who are in an abject 
state of poverty, or due thought given to the 
ag of dwellings in lieu of those taken down. 

ear after year, as the dwellings of the poor are 
removed in parts, the rates for the support of the 
poor will decrease, while im less opulent parts the 
inhabitants will be further ch The conse- 
quence is, as ‘we have before remarked, that the 
houses of the poor are deteriorated, and pauperism 
greatly increased. We have thought long, and 
inquired carefully, respecting this matter, and feel 
convineed that the present unequal rating fer the 
support of the poor cannot be conti without 
serious@ffiects. All who have had opportunities of 
judging, and form unbiassed opinions, have fears 


of the bankruptcy of large neighbour- 
hoods, at present sadly depressed. 

The wvates for metropolitan improvements— 
draining, , water, doc.—are very heavy ; but 
these are ly Givided over the whole 


population. Hm the other case it is different: 
and it esems dlear, that if the poor-rates were 
divided equally, the cost would not press toa 
ruinous extemt upen any parish. The appoint- 


ment ofa congress of intelligent representatives 


from ail the , for the purpese 
of discussing the of an equal metro- 
politan poor-rate, would be 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of this society held on Wednes~ 
day, February 9th, the Rev. S. W. Wayte, B.D. 
Trinity College, in the chair, 

Mr. James Parker read a paper on the “ Study 
of English Domestic Architecture.” He pointed 
out the great attention which had been paid 
to ecclesiastical architecture, while domestic archi- 
tecture had heen neglected, and referred to 
the mistake which many made in supposing 
Gothic to be an ecclesiastical and not a national 
style ; as if, during the Middle Ages, there were 
two styles, one for churches and another for 
houses. He contended that the Gothic of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth century, in England, 
more completely met the requirements of that 
age, than the architecture of the nineteenth cen- 
tury meets those of our own. He insisted on the 
necessity of careful study of old examples to un- 
derstand the perfection of the Gothic as applied to 
our manor-houses and castles,—not simply as re- 
gards form and detail, but also plan and purpose, 
and especially in connection with the history of 
our country,—and he showed how the student 
might fill in from other sourees the bare outline, 
which is all that the ruined walls of our Middle 
Age mansions afford us. He referred to the suc- 
cess which had attended church restoration and 
church building through understanding the prin- 
ciples on which they were constructed, and main- 
tained that the same result would follow as regards 
domestic buildings. He admitted the paucity of 
our domestic remains, when compared with eccle- 
siastical, and explained the reason why England 
possesses so little town architecture in comparison 
with foreign countries; but he protested against 
this being made the plea for the importation of 
foreign designs. He said “‘ Beeause we have no 
town architecture to speak of remaining, we are 
apt to argue as if we never had any; while, by 
adapting the country architecture to town pur- 
poses, which, without doubt, as towns grew up the 
Medieval architects did, we arrive at what was 
probably our town architecture: by running over 


to Italy or other foreign countries, we can only 
have what it was simply impossible for our town 
architecture ever to have been.” He illustrated 
his proposition by supposing that Walter de 
Merton had brought a design from Paris, on the 
plea that there was already a university there, or 
that William of Wykeham, instead of New College 
Cloister had sent for the plans of the Venetian 
palaces, which were then building on the edge of 
the Lagoon, or that William of Waynflete had 
copied the leaning tower of Pisa at tho end of 
Magdalen-bridge ; and, in concluding, he said,— 
Popularity may be gamed for the moment by the 
architect who brings over a new design, as some 
speculator who imports some novelty, but whether 
our art will be beautified by the bare importation 
of foreign forms remains to be seen; and although, 
like the modern drama, which has now almost lost 
its nationality by the introduction of everything 
French, for a time draws large houses, amd the 
successful translator is weleomed as the 
author of an original play, English art will never 
tbe really advanced ore jot by go of all 
mational beauty im the gaudy display mere- 
tricions colours ef some Venetian beauty, and no 
architect’s name will be honoured by posterity 
who, despising his ewn country’s treasures beeanse 
of the labour required in searching for them, goes 
to a foreign market, and comes back laden with 
tinsel, and dazzles for a moment the eyesof the 
admiring and flattering crowd around him, 

Mr. Lowder drew attention — of the paper 
where he believed Mr. Parker pot, in his opinion, 
sufficiently distinguished between the ability of studying 
aneient houses fer the purpose of embodying the princi- 
ples of their erection in modern work, and the mere copy- 
ing of plans and details. He felt sure that the mimeteenth 


century must have its own peculiar arrangements, and 
that any attempt simply to reproduce houses of the Middle 
Ages would ial result. 


Jead to no beneficial 
Mr. Parker agreed with these sentiments, but mever- 
theless that we might gain 


some advantage even 
fram ‘the eld arrangements, such as the large central hall. 
Mr. Bruton urged as a plea the unwillingness now 
shown to go to any expense by who were } 
henses, and the small proportion of homses built by archi. | 
tects to those erected by builders, and the difficulties 
which an architect who wished to employ the old English | 
type had to undergo from the caprice ef employers. ; 








LEEDS. 


Tue School of Arts at Leeds is at present bur- 
Aened with a debt of about 1207. In its aid two 
conversazioni have been held at the Town-hall ; 
but more benefit was expected from opening the 
exhibition at the conversazteni to the public, in 
connection with a concert. The Rev. A. Barry 


|wead an interesting paper at one of the conver- 
|sastont on “Art viewed as an Imterpreter of 
| Nature.” 


In the course of his able address the 
lecturer said :— 

Nature has her two interpreters, Science and 
Art—the one dealing with the material, diving 
into the dark abyss of cause—the other seizing on 
the immaterial, tracing the perfectness of form, 
bathing itself in the richness of colour. The pro- 
gressiveness of the human race, the high destinies 
of its future, depend on this, that each generation 
learns from the great men of the past to under- 
stand better what is around them in the present, 
that each man by the torch of science is lighted 
in the perception of truth,—by the torch of art 
is kindled to the feeling of beauty ; but how does 
art interpret nature? We shall best see by con- 
sidering what is the chief difficulty in our appre- 
ciation of nature, in our entering into and feeling 
the tones of her divine voiee? It lies in the mul- 
titndinousness of impression, with which we are 
overwhelmed as with a flood,—the voice is as the 
voice heard in heaven, a sound as of many waters. 
We know not how to distinguish what is acci- 
dental from what is essential: we know not in 
what consists the essence of the beauty which 
strikes us. Is it in the form ? is it in the colour? 
is it a simple melody, or a full harmony of various 
beauties? We know not, and till we know we 
feel dazzled and bewildered as soon as the first 
novelty has passed away. We hear a voice, but 
do not understand the word. Now, the full in- 
finity of Nature’s voice none can comprehend, for 
is it not the voice of God? It is but in degree 
that the soul of Raffaelle or Michelangelo differs 
from ours in its grasp of things divine. But it is 
the special, the highest gift of genius to idealize, 
that is, te enter into the wnity which lies at the 
root of allthis infinite variety, and to be able to 
present it to others. This is what science does to 
natural objects. What is the great delight of the 
lecture of a Davy or a Faraday, even on a subject 
of which we are ignorant? It is that they can 
give us the main outlines, the great principles of 
a subject: thus can they lead us into a realm 
which else would be closed against us for ever.” 





exceeding 400/. to the new Town-hall committee 
for furnishing and fitting up the kitchens in that 
building, to provide a dinner for 300 persons, 
When the 20,000/. were granted a short time ago, 
it was understood that that sum would complete 
the building ; but the furnishing of these kitchens, 
the fitting up of the prison cells, and some other 
things were not included in the estimates then 
laid before the council. After a little grumbling, 
the council, having doubtless a vision of hospi. 
talities to the success of which the kitchens would 
materially contribute, agreed to the vote. 

The rough bosses on various parts of the 
town-hall building are now being carved in pretty 
floriated designs. The pedestals adorning the 
Calverley-street entrance are intended, says the 
Intelligencer, to be eecupied by sculptured work, 
probably lions couchant. A large bell for the 
tower, of the of four tons, is now manu- 
i Mesers. Warner, London, and is to 


great | be called the Victoria bell. It is expected to be 


heard all over the borough, as it strikes each 
hour. The organ is intended to he completed by 
March, 

The Leeds Waterworks are about to be ex- 
tended. Some lands and hereditaments have been 
purchased from fir Thomas Beckett, Bart. at 
Chapel Allerton, for this purpose; and an arrange- 
ment has been entered into by the council with 
Messrs. Robert Wood and Son fer supplying the 
pumping-engine and boiler in Comtract No. 1 Ex. 
tension Works. The price of the land was 240/. 
and of the steam engine 6001. 

A meeting of gentlemen desirous of having 
a new hotel established in Leeds have resolved 
to form a company for that purpose, and to 
issue shares to the extent of 50,0001. The 
Midland Railway Company have agreed to take 
shares to the extent of 25,0001. it has been 
determined to build the hotel near the Wellington 
station, on a site now oseupied by warehouses. 








ALUMINIUM. 
At the Society of Arts, on Wednesday, the 


| 2nd instant, the paper read was “Qn Aluminium,” 
|by Mr. P. Le Neve Foster, 


of the 


society. The author began by giving a history 
of the first diseovery of this metal, arti- 
cular attention to the circumstances d to 


the idea of its being ultimately found useful as an 
article of commerce. He reviewed the researches 
of Davy, Oersted, Woéhler, Dr. Percy, and Rose, as 
well as those lately carried on by M. Deville, 
in France, aided by funds from the emperor; and 
spoke of the labours of Mr. Gerhard, an English- 
man, who had for some time past: been endeavour- 
ing to introduce the manufacture into this 
country. The applicability of some of the alloys 
of this metal were then pointed out, as well as 
some of the difficulties which were for a time likely 
to retard its more general use, the most important 
being that hitherto no effectual solder had been 
discovered suitable for it. The valuable qualities 
it possessed, viz. extreme lightness, capability of 
resisting atmospheric action, malleability and 
ductility superior to those of silver, with a power 
of conducting electricity, and other important 
advantages, tended to show that thowgh possibly 
its susceptibility to the action of moisture might 
render it unfit for some of the purposes to which 
in the early stages of its discovery it had been 
hoped to apply it, yet that if produced at a 
moderate price it would be found a most valuable 
addition to our list of practically useful metals. 
The author drew attention to the advantages that 
it seemed to offer as a substitute-for copper in the 
lower classes of coinage, for which it appeared in 
every way adapted, when produced at a sufficiently 
low cost. 

A discussion ensued, in which Professor Tennant, 
Messrs. Elliott, Hawes, Laurence, May, Newton, 
Palmer, Smith, Strode, Thomson, the chairman 
(Mr. Graham), and others, took part. 








Hovses on Stour Vattey Rattway. — The 
direetors have erected blocks of houses along the 
Stour Valley branch, near to each or most of the 
stations, as residences for the several station- 
masters, and other servants of the company. 
Thirty-one of these houses are completed, and 
possession of them given to those for whose use 
they were intended. It is proposed in the spring 
to considerably increase this number until the 
wants of all the employés on the Stour Valley line 
shall be supplied. The erections are close to the 
line at each of the stations from Wolverhampton 
to Dudley Port. All have a publicroad frontage 





The Leeds Town Council have voted a sum not 


and a convenient path on to the line. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE PROVINCES. 


Hertford.—The Corn Exchange Committee of 
the local Council have presented the following 
summary of the expenses connected with the Corn 
Exchange, which is now completed :—Norris 
puilder), 1,4447. 17s. 4d.; figures, 1097. 10s.; 
architect, 105/.; clerk of the works, 587. 8s.; 
legal expenses of mortgages, 42/. 5s. 5d.; legal 
expenses of the lease of the ground behind the 
Corn Exchange, 15/. 1s.; making a total of 
1,7751. 1s. 9d. 

Witney.—The new County Court at Witney, 
nearly ready for use, stands on the left hand of 
Bridge-street, entering Witney from Oxford. The 
architect was Mr. Charles Reeves, of London ; the 
builder, Mr. James Long, of Witney; and the 
clerk of the works, Mr. Sheppard, of London. The 
puilding is in the Italian style of architecture ; 
the front of Bath stone, lined with brickwork ; the 
dressings of the flank windows also of Bath stone. 
It contains a public office, with a strong fireproof 
room attached; a waiting-room; a court-room, 
more than 40 feet long by 27 feet in width, lighted 
with seven windows on each side, and a lantern 
light placed about 30 feet from the floor. There 
are also rooms for the judge and the registrar, 
and an office for the bailiff. The public entrarice 
faces Bridge-street. 


St. Alban’s.—Professor Donaldson has made a 
report to the council of St. Alban’s on the pro- 
posed restoration of the old clock-tower. In his 
report Mr. Donaldson said he had confined himself 
strictly to the original style of the edifice, which 
he proposed simply to restore. At the close of it 
he says— I think that the indications still exist- 
ing about the clock justify the restoration which 
Ihave given for that object, and the canopy at 
the top is justified by precedents at home and 
abroad, as it seems to protect the clock-face, and 
relieves the general monotony of the tower front. 
Upon consideration, I arrived at the conclusion 
that the tower had originally a turret for access 
to the lead flat at top, and I have introduced one 
analagous to those found at the east end of the 
abbey. There are sufficient indications to show that 
the stone steps went the full height, and I know 
no other appropriate mode of continuing the 
enclosure, so as to deliver the visitor on the flat.” 
The thanks of the council were given to Professor 
Donaldson, and a committee appointed to solicit 
subscriptions, and ascertain the best mode of car- 
rying the report into effect. 


Weston-super-Mare.—Two buildings are nearly 
completed, which this town has long felt the want 
of, viz. a new townhall and an assembly-roomn— 
the latter having been erected by a company 
under the Limited Liability Act. The Townhall 
comprises a room on the ground-floor, for concerts, 
meetings, &e. 80 feet long by 35 feet wide, and 
25 feet high, capable of accommodating upwards 
of 600 persons. There is also a room, about 
50 feet long by 18 feet wide, for commissioners’ 
meetings, rooms for magistrates, and clerks’ offices. 
The building has been erected from plans made by 
Mr, Wilson, of Bath. 


Newport.—That portion of the proposed New- 
port Market scheme which comprises the cattle- 
market is already completed. The covered markets 
and townhall are to be commenced forthwith ; and 
it is expected that the whole will be completed by 
Christmas next. The total cost of the entire 
undertaking will be about 13,5007. to be sub- 
scribed in shares: nearly all the shares have: been 
taken up. The site is immediately in front of the 
old Townhall, in the High-street. The land is of 
an irregular oblong form, containing an area of 
1} acre, and extends backwards from High-street, 
having Stafford-street at its south-eastern boun- 
dary. It is supposed that, when the new buildings 
are finished, the present old and rather dilapidated 
Townhall will be demolished; and the width of 
street thus obtained will afford a frontage to its 
Successor. At the angle formed by High-street 
and Stafford-street will be erected a tower 90 feet 
in height, or 20 feet higher than the old church 
tower. On the left of the tower, and having a 
frontage to High-street of 90 feet, will be a portico 
entrance to the covered markets, and over the 
entrance a ball-room: on the other side of the 
tower, and extending 260 feet down Stafford- 
street, will be a corn-exchange and magistrates’ 
offices, Over the Exchange will be several large 
Tooms (one 184 feet. by 16 feet), to be used for the 
Purpose of a Mechanics’ Institute, &c. The height 
of the wings will be 50 feet. The ball-room 
and the Corn Exchange will be each 65 feet 
by 28 feet. The building will be in the Italian 
style, brick built, with white stone dressings 
and rastie quoins. Near the base of the tower 
will be two niches for drinking - fountains. 





The general basket-market, and for earthenware 
and potatoes, will be 170 feet long by 88 feet wide. 
Within it will be two drinking-fountains. The 
shambles will run round the market, and the 
centre will afford 372 sittings. A road will divide 
the buildings already described from the cattle- 
market ; to which the descent is by a broad flight 
of steps. This market is 402 feet by 153 feet, 
and it is estimated will afford accommodation for 
about 1,700 sheep and pigs, 100 horses, and 700 
“beasts.” There are three large entrances to the 
cattle-market—two in Stafford-street, and one in 
Water-lane. Thirty or forty old houses and out- 
buildings have been cleared away from the site, 
and Stafford-street has been widened from 13 feet 
to 40 feet. The designs and specifications were 
prepared by Mr. Danby, of London. 

Leighton-Buzzard.—A new first-class station 
on the London and North-Western Railway has 
been opened at Leighton. Mr. Rowe, of London, 
was the contractor, at the sum of 6,000/7. we hear. 
The main line has a platform 320 feet in length, 
with waiting-rooms and other necessary offices. 
The Leighton, Luton, and Dunstable line has a 
platform of 180 feet in length, with waiting-rooms 
and offices similar to those on the main line. An 
arch or tunnel leads from one line to the other: it 
is 150 feet in length, and is ascended and de- 
scended by flights of stone steps, of rubbed York 
granite. The tunnel is 8 feet in height, and 
10 feet in width. 

Accrington.—The Peel Institution, erected to 
the memory of the late Sir Robert Peel, was 
lately inaugurated. The building is in the 
Modern Italian style, the principal front having 
a projecting arcade, under cover of which 
carriages can put down or take up for the principal 
entrance. The arcade has recessed and moulded 
semicircular arches with rusticated quoins and 
voussoirs; the central archway having a head of 
Minerva on the key-stone. The arcade forms the 
base of a portico of ten Corinthian columns, sur- 
mounted by medallion cornice and pediment. The 
wings are lighted by windows on the ground story, 
having rusticated arches and quoins, and on the 
second story by moulded windows having carved 
trusses and segmental cornices, the whole being 
surmounted by a cornice and balustrade. The 
ground story is approached by an entrance-hall, 
24 feet square, from which is the principal stair- 
case to the second story. It also comprises rooms 
for the accommodation of the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, consisting of reading-room, 32 feet by 25 
feet, class-rooms, &c. ; a meeting-room, 46 feet by 
26 feet, and other rcoms intended to be used as 
town’s offices, &c. The second or principal story 
is devoted entirely to a public hall or assembly- 
room, 120 feet long, 45 feet wide, and 30 feet high, 
having ante and retiring rooms with gallery over. 
The interior decorations of the assembly-room 
comprise panelled wall pilasters, filled in with 
festoons and wreaths of fruit and flowers, from 
which spring brackets for side gas-lights: a 
medallion cornice and frieze runs round the entire 
room, from which springs a coved and panelled 
ceiling. The room is lighted by three bronzed 
chandeliers, supplied by Massinger, of Birming- 
ham, and is ventilated through the ceiling and 
roof, The building is heated by Haden’s system 
of hot air and water combined. The entire cost 
of the building, exclusive of land, will be, when 
completed, about 9,0007. The architect was Mr. 
J. Green, of Todmorden ; assisted by Mr. Thomas 
Birtwistle, of Blackburn, clerk of the works. The 
contractors for the masons’ works were Messrs. 
Smith and Watson, of Burnley; Mr. James 
Hindle, of Accrington, for the joiners’ work ; Mr. 
Hodgon, of Oswaldtwistle, for the plasterers’ work ; 
Messrs. J. Holden, for the slaters’ work; Mr. 
Carter, of Accrington, for plumbing and glazing ; 
and Mr. Threlfall, of Accrington, for painting. 

Halifax.—The work of excavating for the new 
Townhall here has been commenced. The site is 
on a portion of ground between Broad-street and 
Crossley-street, and on which, until recently, stood 
the Excise Office. The merits and demerits of 
that site are being discussed through the columns 
of the local newspapers by the borough engineer, 
to whom the preparation of plans has been 
intrusted, and others. 








NorrrivewaM Loper CoMpEtitTion. —Numer- 
ous designs were reeeiyed by the Inclosure Com- 
mittee in answer to advertisements inviting archi- 
tects to compete for the erection of a lodge, with 
clock-tower and drinking-fountain. The com- 
mittee, after consideration, agreed to adopt the 
designs with the motto, “I take aim for the 
mark,” the author being Mr. Charles H. Edwards, 
of London. 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Heigham.—The numerous packages containing 
designs from architects from all parts of the 
kingdom for the Heigham new church, says the 
Norfolk Chronicle, have been opened, the com- 
mittee having obtained the use of the pieture 
gallery at the Bazaar, St. Andrew’s, which large 
space, we understand, is completely filled, though 
placed in double line round the gallery. e 
committee came to the conclusion at their last 
meeting that not even their own personal friends 
should be allowed to inspect them till after the 
most approved design is selected. Some weeks 
must probably elapse before the committee can 
finally make their decision. 


Iynn.—The foundation-stone of a new chapel 
for the “Independent Baptists” (formed from 
the Independents and Baptists), has been laid. 
The style is Gothic, of the Middle Pointed era, 
and it is to be constructed of white brick, with 
bands of red and dressings of stone. The area is 
cruciform, consisting of a nave and transepts, 
with an apse, adjoining which is to be a 
tower and spire 80 feet high. The length of build- 
ing is about 60 feet, breadth 40 feet, transepts 
47 feet. The roof will be of open timber, and 
the sittings (not pews) will be also open. The 
site is at the corner of Market-street, and oppo- 
site the wide opening at the Atheneum. 


Colchester.—St. Peter’s Church, Colchester, has 
been re-opened for divine service. The altera- 
tions consist of the entire removal of the old tall 
and unsightly pews, and the substitution of plain 
benches, stained and varnished. The stone pillars 
and arches running along the northern aisle con- 
sequently present a more imposing appearance. 
The carved oak octagon pulpit, of the period of 
Charles I., has been. restored and placed on a new 
pedestal, with new pulpit stairs and ornamental 
balusters to carry out the general design. The 
whole of the carving and enrichments were 
entrusted to Mr. Richard Ellisdon, cabinet- 
maker, of Colchester. The middle and chancel 
aisles are paved with tesselated pavements, from 
the works of Messrs. Maw and Co. of Broseley, 
Staffordshire. The antique vault, at the east of 
the chancel end of the church, formerly used as 
mortuary chapel, is occupied by a furnace and hot- 
water apparatus, supplied by Mr. Evans, iron- 
monger. The general alterations were carried 
out under the direction of Mr. Charles Foster 
Hayward, architeet, Colchester; and Messrs. 
Grimes and Scott, builders, were the contraetors. 
The cost of the present alterations amounted to 
about 1,0002, 

Fownhope.—The ancient parochial chapel of 
Fawley, distant about a mile from the Fawley 
station of the Hereford, Ross, and Gloucester 
Railway, has recently undergone a partial restora- 
tion. Low and open seats (four-fifths of which 
will be unappropriated) have been substituted for 
the former high, irregular, and, to a great extent, 
decayed, pews; and a new pulpit, two new win- 
dows on the south side of the nave, &c. have beer 
erected. The work has been executed by Mr. 
Bevan, of Hereford, according to plans p 
by Mr. Nicholson, the diocesan architect. ere 
are other alterations which it would be desirable 
to carry out, but the cost of the improvements 
already effected has considerably exceeded the 
amount of the subscriptions. In addition to the 
mentioned alterations, within the last twelve 
months the roof of the nave has been recovered at 
the expense of certain ratepayers, and the chapel- 
yard, the greater part of which had been open for 
many years to an adjoining field, has been enclosed 
with a stone wall at the sole cost of Mrs. Powell, 
of Fawley Court. 

Chester.—The restoration of St. Olave’s Church, 
Chester, has been carried out, after the designs of 
Mr. James Harrison, by Mr. Hitchin. It would 
add much to the picturesque effect of the struc- 
ture, remarks the Chester Chronicle, if the heavy 
wall in front were sufficiently lowered to admit of 
a good view from the street, and surmounted with 
iron railings. 

Liverpool.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Roman Catholie church, to be called “The New 
Chureh of Our Lady of Reconciliation,” in Eldon- 
street, Vauxhall-road, has been laid by the Right. 
Rev. Dr. Goss, the Roman Catholic bi at. 
Liverpool. The locality is one of the poorest and 
mest densely in the town, and the new 
church is intended to supplant the temporary 
place of worship formed out of an old warehouse 
in Blackstoek-street. It will also be a companion 
to large schools adjacent to the site. The new 
church is to be a plain structure, in the Early 
French style of Gothic, but it will y be the 





most spacious Catholic chapel in the town. The 
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bishop has had the immediate direction of the 
plans, his desire being to afford as much accommo- 
dation as possible at an economical sum. It will 
be 150 feet in length, by 64 feet in width, and 
78 feet high. The walls of the aisles are to be 
arranged in panels, in which will be frescoes 
iHustrative of passages in the life of Christ, by a 
Belgian artist. The contract has been taken by 
Mr. Yates—the successful tenderer for the new 
public museum—at a cost of about 4,0007. It is 
anticipated that the church will be opened before 
the end of the year.—A numerously-attended 
meeting of Roman Catholics has been held, to 
take steps for providing a more suitable church 
for the district of Holy Cross. The present con- 
dition of Holy Cross, it was said, is positively a 
disgrace to the Roman Catholics of the town, and 
“not fit for the abode of God or man.” 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Brailes.—The new schools in this village have 
been inaugurated. These schools, which are 
capable of containing 100 infants and 80 girls, 
with a teacher’s residence, have been erected at 
an expense of rather more than 850/. made up by 
a grant of 400/. from the Committee of Council on 
Education, 330/. contributed by the proprietors 
and inhabitants of the parish, and the remainder 
from other sources. The site is in a central posi- 
tion, and was given by Mr. IH. J. Sheldon, of 
Brailes House. The building is of brick, with 
Bath stone dressings. The architect is Mr. W. 
Smith, of London; and the builders, Messrs. H. 
Attwood and W. Pickering, of Brailes. 

Cheltenham.—The British Schools, which have 
been for some time in course of erection in 
Henrietta-street, Cheltenham, have been opened. 
The building is in the Medieval style of architec- 
ture. The architect was Mr. H. Dangerfield, the 
borough surveyor. Mr. Taylor was the builder. 

Middlesborough.—It is proposed immediately 
to commence the erection of Church of England 
schools for girls and boys near the populous part 
of this town. The cost is estimated at about 
1,6007. 





COUNTY-COURT FEES TO ARCHITECTS. 


A suBPa@Na to the Clerkenwell County Court 
was left for me one Saturday evening. The hand- 
some sum of 5s. was left with it. I attended at the 
Court on the Monday morning following (greatly 
to my inconvenience, for I had an engagement 
in the country for the day), and did not leave 
till nearly one o’clock: I gave evidence, which 
evidence procured a verdict in favour of the 
defendant. I applied to the defendant for my 
fee of one guinea, which he refused to pay, and 
being determined to try the question, I sum- 
moned him to the County Court, and the judge, 
upon hearing the case (after an expression made 
use of by the clerk or registrar of the court, who 
seems to be judge as well as clerk), said, “As far as 
Iam concerned, you will get no more here,” 
meaning the 5s. left with the subpoena, and 
decided he had no power to award me any more 
than the 5s. He said I should have asked for my 
fee previously to giving evidence. I hope you will 
insert this to put my professional brethren on 
their guard, and inform them if they attend at 
any county court they will be liberally awarded 
the magnificent sum of 5s. the price of a day’s 
work for a journeyman bricklayer. Surely the 
legislators of the country never intended that 
professional men should thus sacrifice their time. 

C. F., Architect. 








THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE. 


THE Chief Commissioner of Works has under- 
taken to exhibit to the public Mr. Scott’s revised 
design, together with the working drawings and 
builders’ tenders, before asking for a vote of 
approval from the House of Commons. As regards 
working drawings, they are caviare to the million, 
and as regards estimates, the amount of expendi- 
ture has never yet been made a question of dis- 
cussion. The Chief Commissioner would give our 
senators a much better chance of coming to a 
right decision, as regards the architecture of the 
proposed buildings, if he ordered a model of the 
design to be made, on a large scale. Few but 
professional persons understand or can give due 
attention to plans and elevations, and even per- 
Pimper fail to make the connection of parts and 
the effect of the whole, as a mass, clear to their 
comprehension. Too many are also misled by 
beauties of drawing and striking effects of impos- 
sible light and shade, but every one can under- 
stand a model, and we have many artistic archi- 
tectural modellers, who could give the fullest life 


and character to the minutest detail of orna- 
mental design. A model of Mr. Scott’s design 
would probably remove many erroneous impres- 
sions, and would certainly enable the non-profes- 
sional judges, by whom the questions in dispute 
will evidently be decided, a much better means of 
arriving at that decision than by plans, elevations, 
and working drawings. 

I need not refer to the practice of our great 
master, Sir Christopher Wren. The large models 
at Brompton, not only for St. Paul’s, but for 
many of his churches, and the models at Hampton 
Court, show the importance he attached to the 
system. It is the ancient practice, and if adopted 
in present times we should not hear so frequent 
complaints of disappointed expectations when our 
buildings are finished. ce 








MR. SPURGEON’S TABERNACLE 
COMPETITION. 
THE RESOLUTION OF THE COMPETING ARCHITECTS. 


I am not an architect, but taking as I doa great interest 
in all matters relating to the profession, I beg to call your 
attention toa resolution passed (by a majority of three) 
at a meeting of the competing architects, who were ap- 
pointed by the committee to award the first and third 
premiums, held at Rea’s Repository, which excluded all 
those designs which were accompanied by more than one 


their inquiries, that they were at liberty to send in one 
interior, and one exterior view, of each design, if they 
felt so disposed. 

This resolution, then, was manifestly unjust towards 
those competitors who had acted upon the written 
instructions of the secretary. 

This resolution was also unjust to those competitors 
who, knowing by experience how little committees in 
general were acquainted with plans and sections (and 
having no assurance that this committee were more com- 
petent than others), took the trouble to prepare a draw- 
ing of the interior of the chapel, which would give them 
a better idea of the internal arrangements in ten minutes, 
than they would derive by puzzling over a section a whole 
day. Is it not unfair, then, to exclude a design on this 
account? I have no doubt you will lend your powerful 
aid to expose this too successful ruse of a certain clique, 
to rid themselves of some dangerous rivals. 

The committee, in awarding ‘the prize,’’ the carrying 
out of the building, have, however, nothing to do with 
this resolution of the competitors; and I trust, that if the 
designs with more than one perspective, are rejected by 
them, it will be for some better reason than that given by 
the competing architects. Not AN ARCHITECT. 

*,* The’obviously proper course in this case, was 
simply to put aside all the perspectives beyond one. 





BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 

Ir we were to judge from the number of 
letters we receive from time to time, complain- 
ing of the inefficiency of builders’ foremen, we 
should conclude that masters are not suffi- 
ciently careful in their selections. Our own 
experience, however, we are bound to say, does 
not confirm this view. One of our last corre- 
spondents on the subject says :—Foremen are gene- 
rally chosen by the masters and by the foremen: 
the men, unhappily, have no voice in the matter. 
The first, who, in nine cases out of ten, are not 
practical men, and hence are almost totally 
unable to judge who are the most fit for foremen, 
generally choose the man who has been longest 
employed, the best to keep time, and the most 
canting ; and the second generally choose some 
kinsman, and often a man whose pockets are 
better filled with coin than his brain is with 
intelligence. What is the consequence of this 
state of things? Why, that there are more ineffi- 
cient than efficient foremen; that good workmen 
are discouraged ; and English workmen are losing 
their proverbial character for good, sound work- 
manship, and are becoming Americanized. But 
the employer is the principal sufferer, and many 
are made bankrupt solely through the inefficiency 
of their foremen. In the present day—thanks to 
modern architects—it is necessary for foremen to 
be thoroughly acquainted with what is commonly 
called “lines ;” and if they are not, a vast amount 
of time and material is wasted, of which the master 
has not the slightest knowledge. I have seen 
pounds wasted in this manner; and, of course, 
masters are thus rendered unable to make their 
tenders out to great nicety. A certificate of effi- 
ciency from a society of foremen, or from a body 
of men, would be an excellent addition to the 
usual certificates.—T. J. S. 








THE Great CLock aT WESTMINSTER. — Lord 
Campbell last week gave notice in the House of 
Lords that he should take an early opportunity 
of asking the Government if there was any likeli- 
hood of the clock in the clock-tower of the Houses 
of Parliament being put into a working condition 
within a reasonable time, so that persons frequent- 
ing the courts at Westminster should receive 
some benefit from it. He thought the clock a 








Correspondence. 


THE BUILDING TRADES. 


Srr,—On a careful consideration of the whole 
question of the present unsatisfactory state of the 
building trades, I am decidedly of opinion that it hag 
mainly arisen from the repeal, about 1816, of that 
portion of the Act ofthe 5th Elizabeth, which forbade 
all exercise of trades by persons not having served 
their time. Its abolition was conducive to unfet- 
tering the hands of the skilled mechanic, by allow- 
ing him to embrace the advantages of any other 
trade to which his mind may have had greater 
bent thars:he one in which he had been brought up; 
but, at the same time, it has permitted the entrance 
into the ranks of the trades of a large class of per. 
sous who have not gone through a proper course 
of education. The seven years’ apprenticeship is 
now almost a dead letter, not only in these trades, 
but in nearly all others. This term of years under 
a master-workman enabled the apprentice to learn 
his business fully, so as at the end of the time to 
be enabled to take his place as a respectable jour- 





| self by his own exertions. 


perspective drawing, although several architects then | 
present produced letters they had received from the | 
secretary to the committee, informing them, in reply to | 





standing reproach ; though not a striking one. 


neyman and a worthy member of society, looking 
forward to one day setting up in business for him- 
‘These men were often 
edueated, not only in their business, but in the 
literature of the day,—frequently self-taught dur- 
ing over-hours. Numerous examples could be 
given of the position and fortune to which such 
men attained. There were temptations then, no 
doubt, quite equal to the beer-shop of the present 
day; but the workman appears to have had a 
greater respect for himself and for his talents, en- 
abling him, on most occasions, to claim a fair day’s 
pay tor a fair day’s work. 

Where is now the clever staircase hand-rail 
maker, who used to be found in the workshop of 
every master? Where is the good grainer to be 
seen amongst the every-day decorators? The 
mason often is a bungler, and the bricklayer 
no better than his hodman was formerly ; whilst 
the hodman of the present day is amongst the most 
ignorant of the ignorant. The work of earlier 
days is unsurpassed, although executed during 
longer hours of labour, less pay, and with provi- 
sions and dress at a higher rate. 

It was the repeal of this clause of the Act to 
which I have referred that has caused the great 
change in the position of the City Companies. 
Many have become almost nonentities, as far as 
regards their connection with the trades from 
which they were named. The mechanics have 
thus given their birthright away. Why should 
the Carpenters’ Company have found it beneficial 
to let their fine old hall toa printer? The trade 
has not decreased in numbers, but the interest 
with it has, by the abrogation of the term of 
apprenticeship. Why should the masons have let 
their hall and premises to an hotel-keeper, but for 
the same reasons? Great benefit would arise to 
all parties by a recovery of these waste places. 
They are good and proper houses for meetings to 
be held, where master and man could assemble, 
and by the display of the liberal feelings of 
humanity, promote that goodwill between them, 
the absence of which by these present separations 
tends to harden the minds and better dispositions 
of both parties. 

I would urge the trades forming themselves into 
societies for self-improvement, and most material 
benefits will result from the course. Emulate the 
architects, the geologists, the antiquaries, and a 
host of other professions, whose scientific meetings 
are only so many places for mutual improvement 
and associateship. What is there to hinder the 
future masons’ society from being incorporated by 
royal charter, and taking its place with the highest 
in the land for intelligence and good management ; 
in time emulating and ranking in estimation with 
the “Freemasons,” their predecessors? The car- 
penters, the joiners, and, in fact, all the other 
trades, need only pursue the same system, each 
having their society or societies. With such inten- 
tions, the several assemblies would soon find a 
room for meetings, and other means would be at 
their disposal. ‘There is quite a sufficient number 
of intelligent men in each trade to discuss a subject 
of practical importance, and they would be readily 
assisted by the builders and architects. The 
hearers would get interested: questions would be 
put and deliberated upon; and each man would 
leave wiser and better for an evening so spent, 10 
place of one at the beer-shop,;or at the Union 
club-room, listening to grievances he cannot 
remove ; quarrelling with his mates about trifles; 
uncomfortable, discontented, and discouraged for 
the next day’s work. 

But these societies must originate with the trades 
themselves. Let them show themselves earnest 12 
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the matter, and, helping themselves, they will soon 
obtain help. They will then perceive the value of 
knowledge, even amongst themselves: an emula- 
tion would arise, and then we should soon hear of 
“ pay us according to our work,” or “a fair day’s 

ay for a fair day’s work,” instead of as now, “ all 
shall be paid alike.” 

Keep your burial funds, sick fands, and as many 
more of such means of accuinulation and relief as 
you please: they would form part and parcel of 
each society ; and one paid person to each society, 
acting as librarian (for you would soon find the 
necessity of a library), and so forth, would under- 
take the whole easily and inexpensively. 

Aga‘n I urge a reconsideration of the movement. 
[urge the classificafion of the men in the pro- 
posed societies. Thus—men of the first class to 
receive so much per day ; men of the second class, 
so much; labourers, who would be the junior 
members, to receive so much; while the so-called 
apprentices would represent the students of other 
older societies. Lay claim to your “freedoms of 
the City companies.” Liberal views are now being 
held in the City, and a proper movement for resus- 
citating these receptacles of former trade charities 
would materially benefit your own position. How 
few have retained their right of voting as their 
birthright ; and yet the presumed right to a vote 
is one of the popular clamours of the day. Show 
your self-reliance and self-respect, and, being self- 
reliant, the home will become a matter of greater 
consideration than is now generally the case. 

AN ARCHITECT AND A WELL-WISHER TO 
THE Bopy oF WorRKMEN. 








Books Received. 


The People in the Cathedral: a Letter to Dr. 
Milman, Dean of St. Paul’s. By Jostan 
Pirtman, Chapel Master and Organist, at 
Lincoln’s-inn. Bell and Daldy, Flect-street. 
1859. 

dTymns_ and Canticles used at Morning and 
Evening Prayer, plainly noted as a Chant 
—_ By Josian Pirrman. Bell and Daldy. 

38. 


Tuk purpose of these two pamphlets will be 
readily inferred, from the following quotation 
frown the letter to Dean Milman :— 

“No one can enter a cathedral, and view the 
iong-drawn aisle, the cross-shaped transept, the 
lof ty roof, and the processional nave, without re- 
calling to mind the fact that these magnificent 
edifices were built for the musical service of the 
church, and wherein quires, worthy of the name, 


’ CAith such sweet accord and harmony, 


Took up the song of praise, as none can prove 
Save wihere is jov to all eternity,’ sas 








Herein was present everything that could animate 
and lift the heart and prepare it for its duties of | 


straightforward prose. It traces the doings of 
one who is thus described,— 
“ Burnish Oily, a name well known 

Among the wealthy of the land, 

Who were not backward him to own, 

And shake with kindness by the hand, 

Was a great dealer in the picture trade, 

And most considerable profit made.” 
——Asecond edition of the “‘ Discourse ontheStudy 
ofScienceinits relationsto Individualsand Society,” 
delivered by Mr. Henry Hennessy, F.R.S. at the in- 
auguration of the Faculty of Science of the Roman 
Catholic University of Ireland, has been pub- 
lished (Kelly, Dublin). The author is hard upon 





men of small knowledge (which is much better by 
the way, than no knowledge at all). He properly | 
urges that the cultivation of literature and art, far | 
from impeding science, must promote its advance- | 
ment ; and that the study of letters is not at all | 
trammelled by some attention to scientific pur- | 
suits. An interesting sketch is given of Bacon’s | 
“New Atlantis,”—suggested, as is well known, 
by an episode in the writings of Plato—— | 
“The Dictionary of Daily Wants” (Houlston 
and Wright, Paternoster-row), which had been 
issued in a serial shape, has now appeared as 
the first of three volumes. It contains a great 
deal of information on every-day matters, and 
a few others besides, and cannot but be highly 
useful in most families. Many of its articles are 
illustrated by woodcuts.——“ Half-hours with the 
Microscope; by Tuffen West ” (Hardwicke, Picca- 
dilly), is a very interesting popular guide to the 


use of the microscope, as a means of amusement | 


and instruction. It is illustrated from nature, the 
plates being not the least engaging portion of the 
little volume. Dr. Lardner is one of our most 
indefatigable book-makers. 
ductions is “Chemistry for Schools,” with 170 





illustrations (Walton and Maberly, Paternoster- | 
This is a somewhat more comprehensive | 
and advanced treatise, as regards most of those | 


row). 


prepared for use in schools; and, indeed, it com- 
prises instructions, like those in respect to various 


poisonous agencies, such as chloroform and prussic | 


acid, which are rather too much in advance of 
school teaching, and particularly where no cau- 
tionary remarks are appended, as in the case of 
chloroform. Otherwise such a work cannot be 


any the worse for doing a little more even than | 


its title promises or demands.——Many years 
since a book “ By a Clergyman ” on Epitaphs was 
published. This volume has now been re-issued 
by Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, of 54, Fleet- 


street, under the following title: “ Voices from | 


the Tombs; or, Epitaphs, original and selected ; 
with a large Selection of appropriate Texts of 
Scripture and an Historical and Moral Essay on 
Sepulchral Customs and Monumental Inscriptions. 
By the Rev. B. Richings, M.A. Vicar of Man- 
eetter, Warwickshire.” 


One of his last pro- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


This is a somewhat dif- 


ferent sort of work from that of Mr. Pettigrew. | 
Its purpose is to form a kind of text-book, whence | 


land and prayer. But whilst indulging in such | sculptors, clergymen, and others may extract suit- 


memories, should he witness an ordinary quire | able inscriptions for the tombstones of the dead | 


service of the present day, these emotions would | of all ages and conditions of life. Consequently 
be exchanged for those of regret and solicitude. | it contains nothing like archzological interest, 
The broad and spacious area of the nave seems|but aims at the observance of that solemnity 
desolate and waste: the distant roof reverberates|and propriety which befit the narrow house 
with the thin echoes of a scanty quire: and the | of the departed and respect for their memories. 
general appointments of the service appear alto-|The preliminary essay contains a good deal of 
gether out of proportion with the magnitude and | interesting matter, as also does the Appendix, 
glories of the place. Every one would naturally, on Sepulchral Rites and Customs. Two very 
therefore, look forward to the time when that’ useful “ Handy Books,” as they are called, have 
portion of these edifices called the nave should | been issued by Effingham Wilson of the Royal 
exhibit the sublime spectacle of the life and breath | Exchange, London. One of them is titled, 
of humanity offering, in simple and appropriate |“ A Handy Book of the Law of Bills, Cheques, 
strains, to the Divine Being, the beautiful re-| Notes, and I.0.U.s.” The other is “A Handy 
sponses of our Liturgy, the prayers and praises of Book of the Law of Private Trading Partnership.” 
the Psalms and Canticles; and then would innu-| Dr. J. W. Smith, of the Inner Temple, barrister- 
merable voices,— lat-law, is the author of both. “The Midland 
| Counties’ Almanac and Rural Hand-book,” for 
1859 (Simpkin, Marshall; and Co.), is an enlarged 
and improved issue of a sixpenny serial, contain- 
ing many useful hints on various subjects, chiefly 
rural, such as on bees, on gardens, flowers, hot- 








a f—— En solemn chant 
= ith organ mingle, and note bigh and clear, 
ome swelling, now float indistinct away.’ 
‘ That time seems now to have arrived, and I 
‘ake this opportunity of congratulating you, very 


reverend sir, on the fact that an event of so much 
ps. aes: 9p as the opening of the Metropolitan 
athedral should have taken place whilst you are 
the honoured head of the collegiate body. 
“ The leading feature of this great movement is, 
y participation of the people with that portion 
of the service which, for these centuries past, has 
n almost confined to the expression of the quire, 
or left to the direction of a celebrant and his clerk.” 





VARIORUM. 
“ Fravups and Foxzies in Picture-Dealing,” a 
— by George William Novice, artist (Edin- 
urgh : Grant and Son), contains more truth than 
poetry, and would have been more useful in 





beds, kitchen gardens, farms, fairs, and markets, 
&c.; but also much general information, on sani- 
tary and other subjects, some of it gleaned from 
our own columns, as is honourably acknowledged 
by the compiler. 





Rome.—A letter from Rome says, the excava- 
tions on the Latin Way are not being proceeded 
with, but that it is hoped they may be proceeded 
with before long. The idea of a new theatre has 
been abandoned. The Prince of Wales is making 
good use of his time. A few days ago he made a 
long examination of St. Peter's, frem the ball to 
the subterranean church. Before he left, a marble 
tablet, commemorating the visit, had been fixed, 


Miscellanen, 


Tue Royat Socrery.—The new President of 
the Royal Society has issued cards four two con- 
versazioni,—Suturday, April 9th; and Saturday, 
May 14th. 

Best MopE OF REPAIRING FRACTURED SEPUL- 
CHRAL Urns.—A correspondent of Notes and 
Queries gives the following as the recipe of the 
late John M. Kemble :—“ Put the pieces together 
with best cabinetmaker’s glue, then glue thin 
calico inside the urn. Mix equal parts of rye 
meal (or, if that is not at hand, oatmeal), and 
plaster of Paris, and moisten: with this fill up 
cracks and breaches. Dry perfectly in the sun, or 
by slow heat: when dry, dab over the mended 
parts with linseed oil.” 


Norwicu ImproveMENtTS. — During the last 
year there was a great extent of employment in 
this city in the erection or extension of public 
buildings, especially by the enlargement of the 
Asylum at Thorpe, and of the Bishop’s Palace, and 
the rapid erection of the new workhouse, the out- 
lay for the whole not being less than 60,0002. 
There have also been some improvements by the 
widening of streets, as in London-street; the 
opening of new streets, as that out of London- 
street and Bank-plain, as well as by the contem- 
plated erection of a new fish-market. The market- 
place itself is beginning to present a more imposing 
appearance, and the most remarkable feature, 
says the Norfolk Chronicle, in allusion to these 
improvements, is Mr. Chamberlin’s new establish- 
ment, lately completed. The style of architecture 
adopted is a somewhat free rendering of the 
Italian. Mr. Clements, of London, was the archi- 
tect. The facade towards the market-place is 
divided into three parts, the upper part towards 
St. Giles-street, comprising the entrance to the 
wholesale department ; and at the Dove-street end 
the entrance to the retail department, opening 
into the warehouse. The central portion presents 
a range of three large windows. The corner in 
Dove-street has been cut off to allow more room 
for pedestrians, and the whole line of front has 
been set ‘back for that purpose. The lower por- 
tion of the fagade is constructed of Portland stone, 
the divisions between the windows having columns 
of a composite order, the capitals decorated with 
the cotton and flax plants alternating with the 


|mulberry-leaf. Above the shop-front, the eleva- 


tion is faced with red brick, pointed with a tack 
point in Portland cement, and all the dressings to 
the windows, string-courses, and cornice, are of 
red brick. Amongst the accommodations provided 
for, there is a library and reading-room ; baths 
supplied with hot and cold water, lavatories, &c. ; 
also thirty bed-rooms, The kitchen department 
communicates with the dining-rooms by means of a 
lift, similar to those used in the Lendon club-houses. 


Tur Oxrorp Gymnasium.—A building to be 
devoted to all sorts of gymnastics has been erected 
for a Mr. McLaren, in Alfred-street, which leads 
from the High-street to the back of Christ Church 
College, and is nearly in the centre of the city. It 
is built of grey bricks, with semicircular headed 
doors and windows having deep reveals. A splayed 
and dentilled string course marks the line of the 
first floor, and is an important feature in the ele- 
vation. The upper floor windows stand in semi- 
circular headed recesses springing from corbels, 
and above these is a moulded cornice in brick- 
work, finishing about 33 feet from the ground. 
The roof is divided into three divisions, the centre 
being a dome, square at the base, and diverging 
to an octagonal form at the top, which is sur- 
mounted by a lantern and ornamented vane. The 
interior is divided in the height by one floor, con- 
sisting of two large rooms, one at each end, con- 
nected by side galleries, which thus inclose a large 
quadrangular central space open from the ground 
to the roof, a height of 60 feet, and is protected 
by a moulded handrail, with ornamental newals 
and wooden trellis-work balustrade. The timbers, 
which are varnished, interlace each other in the 
roofs and ceilings to form panels. The principal 
girders are flitched with iron, to prevent vibra- 
tion, and supported by eight cast-iron columns, 
12 inches in diameter, four of which, on each side, 
extend from the floor to the roof. The building is 
84 feet long, 45 feet wide, and to the highest part 
of the dome 60 feet. In the centre, a Norwegian 
pole, 60 feet high, has been fixed for climbing 
exercises. The timbers of the roof and ceilings 
afford facilities for fixing the numerous machines 
for gymnastic purposes. There are exercises suited 
to pupils of all ages and conditions of health. 
The architect was Mr. Wilkinson, and the builders 





aud was pointed out to him! 


were Messrs. Joseph Castle and Co. ; all of Oxford. 
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Dr. NEWMAN AND GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE.— 
Dr. Newman has been building a Roman Catholic 
church in Dublin, which, from its ignoring all 
principles of Gothic art, has excited the indigna- 
tion of Father Thomas, of St. George’s, South- 
wark, and others. The former denounces it as 
“a horrid monster of a building,” and “a horrid 
thing that frightens all the world.” Some one 
has replied in a pamphlet entitled, “A word to 
the Goths,” ridiculing Gothic architecture. This* 
has been charged on Dr. Newman, who, however, 
repudiates the authorship in a letter to the Tablet, 
“with extreme surprise,” adding,—“ For myself 
I have never set myself against the adoption of 
Gothic architecture in ecclesiastical structures. 
For a while I thought of adopting it for the 
church which I have built in Dublin; but I can- 
not approve of the intolerance of some of its 
admirers, I think it the most beautiful of archi- 
tectural styles; but I claim the liberty of pre- 
ferring, for the purposes of worship and devotion, 
a description of building which, though not so 
beautiful in outline, is more in accordance with 
the ritual of the present day, which is more cheer- 
ful in its interior, and which admits more naturally 
of rich materials, of large pictures or mosaics, and 
of mural decoration.” 

Piuviat CoLonnapEs.— A correspondent, 
“M. T. W.” suggests the formation of porticos 
or colonnades for shelter during rain, and points 
attention to that side of the Bank of England 
which abuts on Princes-street as a desirable site 
for one. There crowds are often drenched while 
waiting for room in the omnibuses, which are in 
such cases so rapidly crowded. Our correspondent 
thinks some of our City worthies could not make 
a better use of their spare cash than in realizing 
such a public benefit. Let us not forget, however, 
that one of the very few colonnades we ever had— 
almost the only one, indeed—that at the Quadrant, 
Regent-street,—had to be removed in consequence 
of its becoming in itself a nuisance. Abutting 
upon a dead wall, to be sure, there would be no 
shopkeepers to complain of annoyance or damage ; 
but assuredly such a colonnade would not be long 
in being infested like the Quadrant by disreputable 
characters. 

LIEBIG ON SEWERAGE.—In a letter to an Eng- 
lish correspondent, from Liebig, the celebrated 
chemist, dated Munich, January 9th, he says,— 
I have been lecturing on sewage ; and I am firmly 
of opinion that if 3 
agricultural country she must use as manure the 
nightsoil and similar residues produced in large 
cities. This necessity would be increased in the 
event of a war with America, when the supplies of 
guano would cease. The price of corn depends 
upon that of guano, and it is most unnatural that, 
in a country like England, the production of corn 
and meat should be so dependent on the supplies 
of foreign manure. The heads of even the most 
enlightened agriculturists have been turned by a 
theory propounded by Mr. Lawe—viz. that 
nitrogen or ammonia are the most necessary ingre- 
dients in manure, and that consequently solid ex- 
crements are valueless, the urine alone being of use. 

Tus Crypt Burtpines at CHEsTER.—We have 
more than once called attention to the new pile of 
buildings lately erected by Messrs. W. and C. 
Brown, in Eastgate-street, says the Chester 
Chronicle. Although they have been the subject 
of severe criticism and very conflicting opinions, 
we must still, without hesitation, rank ourselves 
among those who regard them with favour, as the 
result of a spirited and successful effort to restore, 
in a city to which the style is so peculiarly appro- 
priate, a very happy style of medisval architec- 
ture. We cannot agree with those who withhold 
commendation because the crypt buildings are 
supposed to be out of character, simply because 
they are not timber buildings. The remains of 
ancient buildings in Chester are mostly so, but 
they are of later date; and the very crypt from 
which the edifice takes its name, and which is the 
only part of the original building yet remaining, 
indicates a style and date to which a timber super- 
structure could not be appropriate, but with which 
the present building strictly harmonizes. In no 
way are Messrs. Brown more deserving of praise 
than for the care and good taste with which they 
have preserved and restored the original crypt, 
and encouraged Mr. Penson to carry out the idea 
which its arches suggested. We think it is a 
vulgar error, very commonly entertained, that 
this and other ancient crypts in Chester were 
originally intended for ecclesiastical purposes. 
Their style, which now remains only in ecclesias- 
tical buildings, may naturally lead to such a mis- 
take with a superficial observer, but the archwolo- 
gist has no such opinion. The crypt was probably, 


ngland wishes to remain an |’ 


Wirtry Court, WORCESTERSHIRE.—We were 
misled into naming wrongly the destination of the 
fountain of which we gave a view last week, 
(p. 134). It is Witley Court, Worcestershire, not 
“Witty ” Court. A correspondent, signing him- 
self “ A Lover of Justice,” objects that the foun- 
tain is “taken from the French,” and says:—“ I 
cannot refrain from referring those who may 
desire to see the original to Le Brun’s work on 
fountains, where the design will be found under 
the title ‘ Fontaine de Persée et d’Andromede.’ ” 

THE CaTTLE-sHow.—It will be seen from our 
advertising columns that the Smithfield Cattle 
Club is anxious to ascertain whether more spacious 
and commodious premises can be obtained for the 
Christmas shows than those hitherto used by it in 
Baker-street. Mr. Brandreth Gibbs, of Half- 
moon-street, will give any information that may 
be needed. We hope the result of the appeal 
will be the provision of a proper building for the 
purpose, with a fair amount of fitting adornment. 

ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND.—A 
meeting of the Architectural Institute of Scot- 
land was held on Wednesday night in George- 
street Hall, Edinburgh, when, says the Edinburgh 
Courant, a paper on “ The Triumphal Arches and 
Pillars of Ancient Rome,” was read by Mr. Thom- 
son, of Banchory, in which he gave a minute 
description of the more important of these monu- 
ments of ancient skill and art: he suggested the 
peculiar adaptation of the arch to form the basis 
for designs for public and national monuments in 
modern times. A cordial vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Thomson for his interesting paper. 

Hawick.—New Royat Banx.—The building 
intended for the Hawick branch of the Royal 
Rank, and which is situated in High-street, is now 
nearly ready for occupation. It is a large struc- 
ture, with an elevation of three stories, and a 
frontage of nearly fifty feet to the street, in the 
Italian style, and has been erected from designs 
by Messrs. Peddie and Kinnear, Edinburgh. The 
building comprises bank offices and officers’ apart- 
ments. There are two entrances, one at each 
extremity. Between the entrances is an arcade 
of three arches, the openings of which form the 
telling-room windows. This story is surmounted 
by a cornice and enriched string-course. In each 
of the succeeding stories there are five arch-headed 
window openings, and the whole is surmounted 
by a cornice carried upon modillions, 

TEMPLE Bar. —Srr,—As there is so much 
divided opinion as to whether to pull down the city 
gate or let it remain, I would propose, in carrying 
out Sir Richard Bethell’s excellent project of con- 
necting the Temple with the proposed law courts, 
to widen the road, improve and extend the old 
gateway, keeping the centre arch closed with a 
pair of handsome iron gates, only to be used on 
public occasions, and a bold pair of arches on either 
side for ordinary traffic, and form a footway above, 
to be enclosed on each side by piers and columns, 
with a roof and two pediments, bearing suitable 
emblems. I venture to express a belief that the 
idea, if carried out, would be both ornamental and 
useful, as well as retain the associtions which are 
attached to the spot.—Carry Street. 

THE POTTERIES AND THE SMOKE NUISANCE.— 
In reference to the “Wedgwood Memorial” 
question, a correspondent of the TZimes, in a 
slashing and perhaps a somewhat indiscrimi- 
nate article, calls attention to the state of 
the Potteries, sanitary and moral, and the ne- 
cessity of diminishing the smoke nuisance in 
the district, and of erecting almshouses therein. 
The state of the Potteries, we believe, is very bad, 
and the smoke nuisance there stands much in 
need of amendment; but the precise bearing 
which the writer intends these facts to have upon 
the “Wedgwood Memorial” question, he does 
not make very plain or distinct, farther than that 
he considers almshouses to be a fitting memorial 
of Wedgwood, or leads to the inference that the 
subscription-money ought to be devoted to the 
benefit of the smoke-producers, by saving them 
the expense of consuming their own smoke. 
Searcely more discriminate or sequential is Mr. 
Ricardo, M.P., in his reply to this article, wherein 
he upholds things as they are in the Potteries 
through thick and thin, through smoke and dis- 
sipation, a purpose in which he is supported, in a 
like spirit of deference to constituents, by his 
colleague Alderman Copeland, one of the smoke- 
producers of the district. The Potteries ought to 
be sanitarily, morally, and intellectually improved, 
and much they require it. But that is no reason 
why some useful memorial, such as the projected 
Institute, should not be erected in honour of 
Wedgwood, who certainly did much for the 
ceramic manufacture of this country during a 





as it now again is, a place for merchandize, 
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THE Grass TrapE Dispures.— The lock-out 
of the flint-glass manufacturers is expected to 
continue for at least two months longer. Mean. 
time the following address has been issued to 
“ masters and men :”—“ While you are fighting it 
out between you, the German manufacturer jg 
rapidly but quietly getting hold of the export 
trade in glass; and depend upon it, when he once 
gets his article introduced, you will never again 
recover your standing. It is a very easy thing to 
drive away a trade. Two months’ negligence, or 
5 per cent. in price will do this; but ey 
one who has heard it knows how difficult it is to 
recover a trade once lost. If you wish to know 
something of the difficulty, ask the Willenhal} 
lockmakers or the Coventry watchmakers, and, if 
you are wise, take warning in time.” 

THE INVENTION OF THE LOCOMOTIVE.—A cor- 
respondent, “‘ Robus,” who appears to have read 
only a portion of what has been said of late in 
the Builder on this subject, writes us to point 
attention to the fact that a loconiotive, patented 


Middleton and Leeds, as appears from a paragraph 
in the Liverpool Mercury of 3rd July, 1812. We 
had already not only alluded to Blenkinsop’s loco. 
motive, however, as precedent to Stephenson’s, 
but to Trevithic’s (or Trevithick’s), which was 
still earlier than Blenkinsop’s; but it must be 
noted that in neither of these did the locomotive 
progress by the mere adhesion or bite of the two 
plain surfaces of the wheel and the rail, as did 
those of Hedley and of Stephenson. Our corre- 
spondent speaks of “A Geographical Plan of a 
New Iron Railway (General) for Great Britain in 
1822.” 

Tue DrarnaGe or Catcurta.—The delay in 
commencing the proposed new system of drainage 
and sewerage begins at last to attract attention in 
high quarters. Sir Arthur Buller, at a recent 
meeting of the Legislative Council, took up the 
subject warmly, and pointed out the very import- 
ant fact, that, although the Legislature had, in 
December, 1856, passed an Act for the special 
purpose of enabling the Municipal Commissioners 
to carry out the contemplated improved drainage 
of the town, matters were, in December, 1858, 
almost precisely in the same state as in December, 
1855. The local press has joined in the outcry, 
the Englishman blaming the Legislative Council, 
the Hurkaru finding fault with the Municipal 
Commissioners, whilst the Phenizx restricts his 
remarks to a general complaint about the delay. 
The Indian Field explains various causes of delay, 
without by any means defending them, the prin- 
cipal points relating to what took place as to the 
plans prepared by Mr. Clark, C.E. The Field is 
inclined, on the whole, to think the delay is of 
much less consequence than at first sight would 
appear. The final plan, it states, is not even yet 
definitely settled. Considering the offensive state 
of the drains in Calcutta, however, it is to be 
hoped there will not be much further delay. 

LecTURES ON HEautH at Eprnsuren. —The 
first of two lectures on “The Public Health of 
Great Cities,” by Dr. W. T. Gairdner, F.R.C.P., 
has been delivered at the hall of the Philosophical 
Institution, in Edinburgh, to a large audience. 
Amongst other statistics of life and death the 
lecturer gave a summary, which showed that the 
highest proportion of births to deaths in any part 
of the country was in Glendale and Rothbury, m 
Northumberland, where the rate was 204 births 
to every 100 deaths—an almost incredible result. 
The next healthiest ‘district showed a proportion 
of 131 births to every 100 deaths. Referring to 
Liverpool—to which, in other points of view, Dr. 
Gairdner said he should have occasion unfavourably 
to advert—he showed that the proportion of births 
scarcely exceeded the number of deaths — the 
number in 1855 being 101 births to 100 deaths. 
One other singular fact (frequently adverted to) 
was the much larger proportion of male children 
than female born everywhere: in England there 
were 105 male children born to every 100 females, 
but this was more than made up by the greater 
mortality amongst mule children. As a result of 
these statistics, cities, notwithstanding all that 
could be said against them, were constantly i0- 
creasing in the number of their population, an at 
a much greater rate than in the country; 40 
further, cities were increasing not in consequence 
merely of the influx of population from without, 
but as a result of their own productive energy, 
and they were at this moment furnishing more 
inhabitants directly to the urban population of the 
next generation, and even to the rural population 
of the country and the colonies, than they drew 
from every source. This. looked as though cities 
were in a healthy position, but there were impor 
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Tue Royat Navan ScHoor, New Cross. 
—JIn consequence of the death of the highly 
esteemed and respected matron of this valuable 
institution, the former pupils and others, in 
affectionate rememberance, resolved to erect by 
subscription a tablet in the chapel of the school. 
The selection from designs submitted has just been 
made, and one by Mr. E. J. Physick, sculptor, has 
been adopted, and that gentleman is now engaged 
to execute the work. 

“Soum Curgusz.”—Sir: Enclosed are the im- 
prints of the Ordnance maps, I have sent them 
to you as suggestive of what might be done 
in other governmental departments, to do justice 
to the real workers, instead of the “heads of 
departments,” or commanders of merely military 
knowledge and capacity, being described as engi- 
neers, architects, or everything but what they 
really are. The perfection of the works executed 
py the British Ordnance survey is an encouraging 
evidence of the admirable working of a system on 
which the civilians employed are placed in their 
just position ; and where every person, military or 
civilian, is spoken of in his proper character, has 
his own work attributed to himself, and receives 
his due meed of praise, and the substantial reward 
of duly augmented wages.—P. B. 

SMITHFIELD Marxet.—Mr. T. Duncombe ha’ 
asked the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether anything decisive had been deter- 
mined upon in reference to this vacant site, and 
if not, when it was likely that a decision would be 
arrived at by her Majesty’s Government. Mr. 
Secretary Walpole said, from the correspondence 
which had taken place in reference to this subject, 
it appeared that according to the opinions of the 
law officers of the Crown, both of the present and 
late Government, there was great doubt as to 
whether the site of the late Smithfield market 
reverted to the Crown. A very able report had 
been drawn up in reference to the sanitary uses 
which might be made of the site, and to the 
method in which this part of the metropolis might 
be treated. That report was sent to the City at 
the end of last year, and a correspondence took 
place in relation to it. The whole of that report, 
and the matter referred to in it, was referred to 
the Markets Improvement Committee. 


Taz Grascow ArcH®oLoGicaL Sociery.—At 
the fourth meeting of the society for this session, 
Mr. Galloway in the chair, Mr. Andrew Scott, late 
of her Majesty’s Customs, read a paper “ On the 

s of the Glasgow Customs and the river 
Clyde.” In 1656 the revenue from Customs duties 
in Glasgow amounted to 554/.; and no larger 
vessels could come up to the Broomielaw than 
those carrying from three to six tons. A Custom- 
house must have existed at Glasgow prior to 1723. 
The last removal of the Custom-house was in 1840, 
to the present premises in Great Clyde-street, the 
ground for that erection having been purchased by 
the Crown at 37. per square yard, free of feu-duty 
or ground annual, and the house built expressly 
for the Custom-house. The building, including 
the price of the ground, cost only about 13,000/. 
The Custom-house and Excise-office at Greenock 
were erected in 1818, under one roof, at a cost of 
about 30,0007.; and Parliament, in 1853, voted 
45,000). for the erection of a Custom-house and 

xcise, and Post-office, at Belfast, and it is believed 
that a larger sum will be necessary. More than 
two millions-and-a-half pounds sterling have been 
expended on the river and harbour within the last 
ninety years, without any Parliamentary aid or 
grant from the Crown. The enormous increase of 
ships belonging to Glasgow is established by the 
fact that now there are 640 ships of 228,873 tons 
on the Glasgow register of existing ships, while 
there were only 63 of 4,922 tons in 1815, and 217 
of 39,432 tons in 1830. 


Prtico Improvements: Vacant Grounp 
AT Buckinewam-GaTr.—May I ask, through the 
medium of your columns, whether any plans have 

n decided upon for the appropriation of the 
vacant plot of ground between the Duchy of Corn- 
= Office and Charlotte-street ? I beg tosuggest 

t this site, from the many advantages it pos- 
Sesses, its central position, proximity to court, 
severnment, and foreign offices, &c. presents an 
unequalled position for the erection of buildings 
Suitable for the accommodation of foreign embas- 
ses, and greatly to be preferred to the many scat- 

ed, remote, and inconvenient situations at 
Present forming the abodes and offices of these 
portant political representatives. The ground 
could easily be enlarged, and a surrounding street 
obtained by the addition of the few adja- 

ays This, the commissioners under the 
mprovement Act have (in part, if not 
wholly) power to do.—A. S.C. B. = 





TESTIMONIAL FROM WoRKING COLLIERS TO A 
DEFENDER OF THEIR INTERESTS.—At a meeting 
of colliers of the Wakefield and Methley district, 
Mr. R. Bayldon, who had exerted himself in the 
promotion of a good understanding with the coal- 
masters, while also defending the interests of 
their colliers on strike, was presented with “a 
splendid tea and coffee service, subscribed for by 
upwards of 1,000 miners in the district, in order 
to testify their appreciation of his labours.” An 
embossed silver salver, presented by his own work- 
men, formed a companion gift. 








TENDERS. 


For four villas, Crystal Palace Company, at Dulwich- 
wood Park. Messrs. Banks and Barry, architects. Quan- 
tities furnished :— 


Lawrence and Sons.........++. £7,099 


ee ee écaneces Eee 
MYOErS cc cccccccccccesecsccocce JefSh 
EEE cccciaes waaaas isin atitam <a 

7,420 


Lucas, Brothers 

Piper and Son ... 
SE acckcee e 
CR es) eh cecnes evecee 
Wardle and Baker ............ 
Patrick and Son (accepted).... 6,594 
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For a shoe manufactory at Ipswich, for Messrs. H. and 
G. Clarke. Mr. H. Woolnough, architect, Ipswich. Quan- 
tities not supplied :— 

BRGIMON, .n.ncccoceccsesenasatiae 8 © 
CI dev a sacadanccaecensnss, ce eee 
Luff (accepted)...... 2,280 0 0 
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For villas at Thorpe, near Norwich, for Mr. Thos. 
Gunton. Mr. John Ellis, architect, Norwich :— 


WORM co es ccdcccvcccecscosss oe JES 6 6 
EMGOG a iccccssacctusncccetanes S2966 10 (6 
Bocking ....... stsemuccies Agee Be 
Curtis and Balls ............-. 1,689 0 0 
Brooks (accepted) ........+0+. 1,681 0 0 





For the restoration of Southoe Church, Huntingdon- 
shire. Mr. Arthur W. Blomfield, architect :— 


Bird, Huntingdon ............£1,560 0 0 
Osborne, St. Neot’s............ 1,330 0 0 
Edlin, Cambridge ... 1,040 2 6 





For the erection of a Jubilee Memorial Building, 


adjoining Ebenezer Chapel, Chatham. Mr. John Young, 

architect :— 
BOND in cecncciccccccsseseus «RE -O @ 
LCT ETE EET cocccccccce 3,988 8 © 
Foord and Sons ..........se02 1,330 0 0 
Os icdiccdibanedadcames Ie © 
Ln EET tinswee 3S C18 
WN c cccevecsésincccscccese TAIT O48 
CRUG ccdnccacescune ecoee 1,186 10 © 
WOON cece dcea navintenns aaw A? Ce 
Stump (accepted) ......... .. 1,130 0 0 





For building a warehouse at Bowl’s Wharf, Ratcliff. 
Mr. Tanner, architect :— 


OO 56 cs ccccccesccccsc cocese SSO 6 
MN: oiiecs dcsewecdosivsdcccece CISUETE 
GN nr dedticcoccdusnccccasende. Gee e 
WRPEMMEEGANG canceaacdececnacas 675 0 0 
POE ececccisesevecvecececcess QO--¢ 2 
Bios cecteediccacédoucwicce HO @ 
PRES 5 0 siisih waitin btn ah cdénniennie, ee ee 
NEE cncantscddnmnnieacen: Go G8 





For additions and alterations to works at Camden-town, 
for Messrs. C. Goodall and Son. Mr. Thomas M. Rick- 
man, architect, New Ormond.street :— 

CO. oc ccncenes -- £803 0 0 
PR cc ceccescncenene Ranuduace. aan) Ce 
M‘Lennan and Bird (accepted) .. 747 0 0 








For labourers’ cottages, Orpington, Kent. Mr. James 


G. Stapelton, architect :— 


Milstead, Bromley...... scesecce Moe @ © 
Winder, jun. Lundon..... wdecees 557 0 0 
Cannon, London... ...cccccccccee 595 6 © 
Townsend, St. Mary’s Cray...... 489 0 0 
Paul, London .........eseseesee 488 O O 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Mr. Sairke’s LEcTURE is unavoidably postponed. 

Joiner (the father will be a competent witness: andthe balance 
may be recovered from the builder G. if the circumstances be proved).— 
C. and Co.—Subscriber (Arnott’s valve, and an opening to the external 
air, protected by gauze).—G. B. U. (we cannot recommend). — J. P. A. 
(we have already pointed out that the resolutions were not regarded 
in the voting).—E. M. B.—S. F. (because we do not think that any 
advantage would result from publishing his communication can 
be no reason for indulging inabuse. We cannot countenance the cess- 
pool system in any shape).—T. 8.—T. and Co.—Subscriber, Northamp- 
tonshire (no specimen of hammered work in iron was submitted in 
competition for prize).—A Countryman. — H. T. 8.— C. F.— W. G.— 
F, W. C.— W. B. C.—J. B.— J. B. W.— W. M. (next week). — E. J. R.— 
J.J3. P.—J. L. (next week).— Whitewash (in type).—E. E.—F. T. D. (we 
have cancelled first report : corrected notice next week).—H. C.—B. W. 


Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 

GQ NOTICE.—Ali Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Yc. should be 
addressed to.“ The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should .be addressed to the 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
O ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 


COUNTY, BOROUGH, and DISTRICT SURVEYORS.— 
MR. L. FLOWER, C.E. and Architect, transacts TOWN AGENCIES, 
selects Assistants, and renders PROFESSIONAL AID generally. 
Surveys, Sections, &c. Maps, Plans, Drawings and Tracings. Perspec- 
tives wn or tinted, &e. by the first artists only. —26, Charles-street, 
St. James-square, London, 8.W. 


O ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 


BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, &c.—COMPETITION W: 
and Detail Drawings, Maps, Plans, Tracings, Quantities, Surveys an 
Professional Aid generally, by Mr. R. BLESSLEY, 8, Furnival’s-ian, 
Holborn. PERSPECTIVES outlined, etched, or coloured by the first 
artists in London. 








ee 
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TO ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN. 
N ARCHITECT wishes to ENGAGE, on 
or before the 25th of MARCH next, a first-rate DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, who must have a thorough knowledge of Perspective and Gothic 
details.—Address, H. X. H. Architect, Office of “ The Builder.” 


ITY of WELLS.—WANTED, to superin- 


tend the excavating for, and the construction and completion of 
about 2,600 yards of Sewers in different parts of the city of Wells, a 
CLERK ofthe WORKS, fully competent to undertake thesame. Engage- 
ment to be for a period of three months certain. Salary, 27. per w 
To enteron engagement early in March, the specific time to be notified 
as early as practicable.—Particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom application, giving references of capability, and 
stating works on which previously engaged, are to be sent on or before 
the 1st day ot MARCH next.—By order of the Council of Wells, 

Wells, 15th February, 1859. W. J. 8. FOSTER, Town 








_ TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
SSRS. LEVERSEDGE and PRESS- 
LAND, Architects and Surveyors, Taunton, Somerset, have a 
— in their Offices for a well-educated YOUTH as an articled 
pup’ 


RAVELLERS.—WANTED, a Gentleman 
with a good connection amongst the PLUMBERS, &c. of 
London. A salary of from 2002. to 300/. will be given toa suitable 
person.—Apply by letter only, toJ. TYLOR and SONS, Warwick-lane, 
Newgate-street, London, E.C. 








TO GRAINERS. 
ANTED, a good GRAINER and 
WRITER. He will be required to fill up his time with 
general work. Constant employment will be given to a steady 
industrious man.—Address, stating terms, &c. to C. J. LEA, High- 
street, Lutterworth. 





TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


ANTED, by a Builder and Decorator at 

the West-end, a Young Man, to Keep the Books, Measure 

Work, &c. Any one having part of his time disengaged, would suit.— 
Address, R. E. N. Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO GLASS-STAINERS, &c, 

ANTED, in the City of Toronto, C.W. a 

thoroughly PRACTICAL MAN, capable of designing and 

€ ting Glass Staini of every description. Toa suitable person 

permanent employment, with liberal wages, would be given, and 162, 

paid to defray expense of passage. — Ad , stating terms and 

inclosing references, to Mr. GEO. WRIGHT, Architect, Toronto, 
West. 


ANTED, a steady, active Youth, as an 
APPRENTICE to the CARPENTRY and JOINERY, In-door. 
For further particulars, address J. EMERY, Carpenter and Builder, 
4, Royal Oak-place, Eaton-square. 


ANTED, a MAN, to WORK SAW- 
ING, PLANING, and MOULDING MACHINERY.—Apply 
to Mr. JARROM, Builder, Leicestsr. 














TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 
ANTED, in a London Builder's Office, a 
CLERK, competent to make tracings, square dimensions, &c. 
Must write a fair hand.— Address (stating age, salary expeeted, and 
paar bet guenent to J. M. 22, Denbigh-street, Belgrave-read, 
co, A 


ANTED, a JOURNEYMAN PAINTER. 
He must be a sober man, and know his business. The work 
—_ The wages, 24s. per week.—Apply to J. FAULKNER, 








TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 
ANTED, by a London firm, a GENERAL 
FOREMAN, to superintend some works about twenty miles 
from town.— Address, statin, e, salary required, and where last 
engaged, to X. Z. Office of “ es 


ANTED, a SITUATION as STAIR- 


CASE HAND, either by the day or piece.—Address, T. L. 
2, Gee-street, Clarendon-square, St. Pancras. 


1 


from previous eng 
Hyde Park Coffee- 








TO ARCHITECTS, &e. 
ANTED, by a Practical CLERK of 
WORKS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as py ere re 


+ a 


5 nm > 
, 255, Oxford-street, W. 








TO ASPHALTE COMPANIES. 


ANTED, by a respectable Man, 
EMPLOYMENT as a SPREADER ; has had great experience, 
thoroughly understands the preparing of the material. Can give the 
highest of references, Town, country, or abroad, as required.—Direct 
to N. H. Office of “The Builder.” 


ANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER, 

a constant SITUATION. Is capable of taking charge of 

work or any place where confidence is required. No objection to fill 

up his time with gas-fitting, &c. Good reference if required.—Apply, 
J.C. L. 47, Upper John-street, Fitzroy-square. 








TO CONTRACTORS AND WHARFINGERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 28, 

a SITUATION as CASHIER, BOOK-KEEPER, or to take the 

Management of a Wharf. Has had six years and @ half’s experience in 

the firm he has just left, to whom and to former employers reference 

as to character and ability is - ees W. P. 30, Admiral- 
terrace, Vauxhall-road, London, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a practical Carpenter and 
Joiner, a SITUATION as SHOP or OUT-DOOR WORKING 
FOREMAN, having had charge of extensive buildings in town and 
country, aud can have an ptionable ref from his last 
employer.— Address, A. B. P, New-street, New Kent-read. 











TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION. Cando ee graining, and writing and embos- 
sing on glass, Will fill up his time at painting, and make himself 
generally useful. London preferred, but no objection to the country 
. ” Oxford street, 





“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 





on 
a W. 8S. Bloomsbury-chambers, George-street, 
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TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, SAW-MILL OWNERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by an Experienced MAN, who 

has just left. his inte situation, where he has lived eight years, 

a RE-ENGAGKEMENT ns CLERK or COLLECTING CLERK. Aged 40. 
Unexceptionable references.— Address, H, H. Saw-mills, East Mvuuleey, 





TO BUILDERS AND OT: 


ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 


SHOP FOR EMAN of JOINERS. Competent to make work- 
ing drawings. Good references.—Address, G. H. 254, Pentonville- 


ECORATORS, BUILDERS, & 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a first- 


rate OIL GRAINER. Can do writing, gilding, &e. Town 
preferred.— Address, T. C. 7, Bayham-astreet, Camden-town, N.W. 


T) ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Middle- 

aged Respectable MAN, well acquainted with building in all 

its unidiien: a BIPUATION as FOREMAN to take charge of a Job, or 

would take work by Contract. No objection to the country. —Address, 

a ’ epee of Mr. Raven, Bookseller, 3, Wilderness-row, Clerken- 
we ” 





——s 
—$——= 


TO CARPENTERS AND 


BUILDERS. 
A YOUNG MAN, aged 21, wishes for an 
ENGAGEMENT at the BENCH. Hae ale 
practice in aang taking out quantities, &c. Noel objection to the 
country.—Address, Z. Y. X. Post: , 338, Strand, W.C. 


jUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 
A WELL-EDUCATED YOUTH, aged 18, 
is desirous of obtaining EMPLOYMENT as ‘CLERK, ing 
Contractor's or Bos yg Office. Understands book-keeping, pe 
writes a Can give unexceptional references.—Addreg 
RL Post-office wAibbeci-piate, Hyde-park-square, W. < 











TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT in either of the above offices. Is a good 


and ready draughtsman ; has been accustomed to measuring up works, 
taking out quantities. &c. Good references, Salary moderate.— 
Address, A. A. W. 71, King-street, Wovulwich, 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED, by a Gentleman of considerable 


experience, a SITUATION in a good office.— Address, A. P.W. 
Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 24, an 


ENGAGEMENT, at home or abroad, Is proficient in mea- 
suring up work, taking off quantities, estimating, &c. and has a good 
practical knowledge of the building trades gencrally.—Address, T. R. 
Post-office, Charles-street, Fulham-road, Brompton. 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDFRS, &c. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER. 


No objection to fill up his time at painting, glazing, &c. 
Thoroughly understands his business. Good reference can be given.— 
Address, R. L. Office of “‘ The Builder.”’ 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, who has been 

two years ne an architect's oflice, EVENING EMPLOYMENT. 
Understands perspective, ‘quick at necounts, &c. Disengaged after 
five o’clock.—Address, A. Y. Z. Mr. Brown's, Post-office, Leadenhall- 
street, E.C. 





TO BUILDERS. : 
HE Advertiser, aged 30, wishes an 
4 ENGAGEMENT as CLERK ‘of WORKS = the country, and 
would not object to fill up spare time in the office, either at the 
books, or preparing plans of specifications, &c. Terms, for a perma- 
nency, would be moderate.— Address, H. J. T. Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


YHE Advertiser wishes to take a JOB of 


PLASTERING, piecework (labour only, or to find materials) on 
moderate terms. Well versed in cements. No objection to the 
country.—Address, W. P. F. 1, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury. 


O CARPENTERS and BUILDERS who 


can send in sufficient carpenters to ERECT ONE THOU- 
SAND or more DRYING RACKS, out of rough material, to be found 
by contractor ; the work to be completed within a few days after 
agreed upon.—Send cards (not personally apply), in the first instance, 
to J. H. at Messrs, Bax’s, 143, Bishopsgate- street. 








TO MASTER PAINTERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a CON- 

STANT SITUATION asa Grainer and Painter. — Address, 
E. B. Frost’s Oil and Colour Warehouse, 21, Lisson-street, Edgware- 
road, Marylebone. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a steady, respectable Young 
Man, a SITUATION, either as GATE or TIME-KEEPER, toa 
firm. Highly respectable references can be given.—Address, "A.C. 


1, sshearadttel rwiene, Newington Butts, 
\ ANTED, by an Artistic and Perspective 

Desughtemen and Cole urist, a LIMITED ENGAGEMENT, 
or occasional employment.— Address, H. .N, Universal News-room, 
Seymour street, Euston-square, 


WANTED, by an Architect, who has lately 


completed his engagement in Séaiten: a SITUATION in an 
office, at a moderate salury, He has been engaged in Italian, but 
principally in Tudor, and has a geod knowledge of construction,— 
Address, M. W. A. News Rooms, 76, Strand, 











TO ARCHITECTS "AND OTHERS. 








TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a man of 
good practical experience, an ENGAGEMENT as SHOP or 
GENERAL FOREMAN. Present engagement now terminating with 
one of the largest firms in London, from whom good references can be 
obtained.— Address, A. C. 18, Vaughan- -terrace, N. 


(THE Advertiser, who has duly completed 


his articles with an architect, desires an ENGAGEMENT that 
will lead to improvement. —Adadress, HL. P. Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO BRICKMAKERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Advertiser, a thoroughly practical 

MAN in the BRICKMAKING and BURNING trade, wishes for 

an ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN, or will take work by contract. 

Has by him a quantity of brickmaking utensils. Good references can 
be given.— Address, J. M. 52, Clarence-street, Rotherhithe, S.E. 





TO DECORATORS AND BUILDERS. 


y ! YHE Advertiser, aged 29, wishes for a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT, as a GRAINER and HOUSE PAINTER. 

Six years’ reference as to ability and sobriety.— Direct to F. H. care of 

Mr. Offard, Alpha-road, Surbiton-hill, ge on- ‘Themes,S Surrey. 








Y [ \HE dodecsitines 3 : “BRICKLAYER, wishes 

to obtain EMPLOYMENT as above ; is thoroughly acquainted 
with practical geometry, measuring, &c. ; and is able to make work- 
ing drawings; has also been accustomed to writing and keeping 
accounts. Age, 27. Terms, moderate; excellent reference.—Address, 
U. U. Deacon's ‘News-room, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


Two Gentlemen, who have a great portion 

of their time disengaged, would be glad to PREPARE fair 
WORKING and DETAIL DRAWINGS, Tracings, Specifics tions, or 
Estimates, at their owmresidence. Satisfactory references, and terms 








WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 21, 


of persevering habits, a SITUATION with a BUILDER. 
_ He is a good accountant, can do plain drawing and estimating, 
and _ work at the bench, — Address, A. B. Post-office, West Hain, 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 26, 


a servatnon? Can design, has a knowledge < of persp a 
tive, can take out quantities, &c. Reference to a Surveyor of one of 
the cpr som Boards of Works. London, only. Terms, 31s. 6d. per 
week.—Address, D. 11, Ashford-street, Hoxton, N. 


W ANTED, by a practical Man, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT, as CLERK of WORKS, GENERAL FORE’ 
MAN, or SUPERINTEN DENT, ona Gentleman's Estate. Understands 
builder's work in all its detail, can — working and finished 
drawings, and Seco work. —Address, W. - D. W. 19, Grafton-road, 
Kentish- town, N. 








ANTED, a SITUATION, temporary or 


otherwise, by the advertiser, who has , Fe regularly articled 
to a London architect, and has since been employed eer six ibe by 
another architect, to whom he can refer. A moderate salary only 
expected.— Address, K. L. 15, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


te.—Address, B. L. Cotes’s Library, 159, Cheapside, EC. 





HE Advertiser, who was fourteen years 
invoice clerk, measurer, timekeeper, &c. in a large sawing-mill, 
mahogany and timber yard, wishes for a SITUATION, where he could 
make himself generally useful, Unexceptionable reference and good 
security.—Direct, A. L. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


CCASIONAL ASSISTANCE OFFERED 


by a SURVEYOR, in taking off quantitics and measuring up 
works.—Address, Mr. WILLIAMS, Office of “ The Builder.” 


YOUNG MAN, aged 20 (son of a of a 


Ca: vrigpgtars with a good guneual knowledge of the trade, wishes 

for an ENGAGEMENT. Practical experience in a good business 88 being 

desired, at nn would be accepted.—Address, J. H. 34, Park. 
road, Islington, N. 





——_$_. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTH. 
YOUNG MAN, Lees 21, “who has just 


completed his apprentices with a naes builder in the 
country, desires a SIT Town, in a builder’s office. The 
most satisfactory ices Mill be given as to character and abilities, 
Address, N. R. 4, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


YOUNG MAN is desirous of a 

ENGAGEMENT in the Office of an Architect. Is accustomed 
to the usual duties of an office, and is a good draughtsman, colouris, 
&c, &c. First-class references. Age, 24.—Address, F. G. No. 4, St. 
Faith’s-terrace, Norwich. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, &c. 














understands drawing, tehing out quantities, &c, and ton lately 
been empoyed in parliamentary surveying and levelling. No dane, 
— for the first six months. Excellent testimonials.— Address, 
E. G. R. 27, Mornington-road, Regent’s-park. 


‘0 ARCHITECTS, 


PRACTICAL CLERK of WORKS, who 


is a good draughtsman, and well versed in cnstmadians is 
OPEN thy a oRE-ENG AGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, or General 
Superintendent on an Estate.—Address, ALPHA, 47, Campden- -street, 
Silver-street, Notting-hill, W. N.B. Unexceptionable testimonials, 


A BRICKLAYER, with sons in the trade, 
wishes for BRICKWORK to do by the Rod or Gauge. Work 

Cut for the Trade. — Address, E. 8S. No. 10, Wellington-strect, 

Cobden-street, St. Leonard’s-road, Bromley, Middlesex. 











TO GRAINERS AND WRITERS. 

GOOD WORKMAN in the above 
business may have a constant SITUATION op application to 
THOS. SMITH and SON, Northampton. 

TO GLAZIERS AND GLASS 


GOOD WORKMAN WANTED for a 


CONSTANCY. Preference would be given to one who can write 
a fair hand.— Apply as above. 








'O0 WOOD TURNERS. 


AN TED, for a PERMANENCY, a 
woop TURNER, who could fill up his time as a Carpe ter 
and Joiner. Lathe worked by steam power.—Apply as above. 





O LANDLORDS of HOUSE PRO- 


PERTY.—The LONDON and GENERAL LANDLORD? 
PROTECTION REGISTRY has been established for Registering and 
making known the standing of tenants and applicants for houses, 
respectability of referees, improper tenants, fraudulent removals, 
and retreats of absconding tenants, thereby preventing impositions 
and losses, and frustrating the intended effect of deceptive references. 
Particulars, terms, and forms for filling up, may be had by Landlords 
only, on application at the Offices, 5, Sherborne-lane, King William 
street, City, E.C. 











ONEY ADVANCED to BUILDERS and 


age ong ooe —LAND TO BE LET, very eligibly situated directly 
Palace Railway nen. Anerley-rcad, Anerley, 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
CCASIONAL ASSISTANCE—An 
experienced SURVEYOR OFFERS. his SERVICES tothe Pro- 
fession, either at their own Offices, or at the Residence of the Adver- 
tiser.— Address, S. R. C. Moody’s Lithographic Establishment, 257, 
High Holborn. 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, &c. 
GENTLEMAN who has had twenty years’ 


experience in the profession on Government and other works, 
and who can offer first-class testimonials and references, wishes for an 
ENGAGEMENT, with a view to a Share or Partnership (preferred). 
Address, VERITAS, L. Barbe’s, 60, Regent’s-quadrant. 





TO MASTER PAINTERS AND GLAZIERS, BUILDERS, 


AND OTHERS. 
‘WANTED, by a steady Man, a SITUA- 
TION, as PAINTER, GLAZIER, and po ER ‘PLUMBER, 
y > Ke a 4 qenecally bey te objection to the country. 
e-street, Neat-street, Cob 
Kent-road, Surrey, London. si ee. 





TO GAS COMPANIES AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by an active Young Man, a 
SITUATION as COLLECTOR, or INSPECTOR of LIGHTS, 
&c, Can produce unexceptionable testimonials as tocharacter, qualifi- 


cations, &c. and security, if uired.— Add. K- 
Slee G04 Kane y, if require ress, A, B. 16, Fredrick 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBE 
ANTED, PLUMBERS’ WORK, by a 


steady, respectable Man. Town or country. Refers nees 
given.—Address, T. MILLS, 23, Cross-etreet, Islington, London, N. 


TO BUILDERS, SMITHS, AND IRONMONGERS. 


W by a Middle-aged Man, a 
JOB; is a peed general Smith, Range-maker, mon 


and Gas-Atter. — Address, F. H. 50, Henry-street, Upper Kennington- 
lane, 








UILDERS, CONTRACTORS, & 


olen an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


thoroughly competent Measuring and Estimatin a k, 
ome niet Se. eee ee! ‘ay ~ Pr business, High testi” 
ny o mer’s Lib: - 
sueet, WG. dress, 8 rary, 27, Lamb's Conduit 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as SHOP 


FOREMAN of JOINERS. The advertiser has had consider- 
able experience in that capacity, and is fully competer t.— Address, 
J. N. No, 33, Compton-street, Brunswick-square. ate 


‘WANTED, by a first-rate PLUMBER, a 


SITUATION as THREE-BRANCH HAND. Can be highly 
recommended by his last employers.— Address, T. B. 38, Swinton-street, 
Gray's-inn-road, W.C. 








A GOOD practical WORKING FORE- 

MAN WANTED, to take charge of some Bridge Work in the 
country.—Apply by letter, with references, to Mr. FRANCIS RUM- 
MENS, 197, Euston-road, London, N.W. 


O PLUMBERS. 


YOUNG MAN wishes to ARTICLE 
HIMSELF as an IMPROVER in the PLUMBING TRADE, 
for two or three years. A small premium would be given, and mode- 
rate wages expected. Reference required.— Address, stating terms, &c. 
by letter only, to L, T. 144, Great Marlborough-strect, W. 


S CLERK, an active and business-like 
Young Man, aged 25, with good knowledge of the building 
business, expeditious at mensuration, abstracting. and accounts. Is 
fully acquainted with detail drawings, and thoroughly understands 
the superintendence of workman. Reference to present employer.— 
Address, X. Y. Z, Kent Cottage, Commercial-road, Peckham, 8.E. 


A N experienced CLERK of WORKS, 

having just completed extensive works, is open to an EN! GAGE- 
ENT. Most satisfactory reference given from late employers.— 
poy al Y. Z. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRA 


TH OF ROUGHLY practical, educated, 


business Man is in WANT of a SITUATION, temporary oe 
otherwise, as Manager or Clerk of Works to any extensive works. 
8 




















Referei.ces unex jalary te.— Address, ALPHA, 
17, High-street, Lambeth. 
TO BUILDERS, CTORS’ AND OTH 


PRACTICAL “BRICKLAYER is ‘te want 


of a SITUATION as FOREMAN, or by the Rod. Satisfactory 
references.— Address, 12, Brand-street, Biandford-square. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


A N ASSISTANT, experienced in surveying 

and aang, anda goon draughtsman, — shortly be open to 
an ENGAGEMENT. Has upo i and other 
public works of towns, and Bi wnd. good Sollimsedinate ¢ “or would give 











BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, 
ANTED, a CONSTANT JOB, 


PL UMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER. Has a general 
knowledge of gas- ae and zine working. Good reference. Wages 


. moderate.— Direct, @. PARSONS, ‘ 
Gabahihek 80. care of Mr. Rich, 84, Berwick-street, 


as 


— Address, J. H. 8. Post-oftice, Stratford- -upon-Avon. 


YOUNG MAN desires a SILUATION, 


age 26, with either Architect or Builder, as CLERK of WORKS, 
FOREMAN, or in the Office. Can have testimonials for com- 
—. in ‘any of the above capacities,—Address, W. F. M, Office of 
“ The er.” 








and within thene minutes’ walk of the train: and sewer made. 
Lease 125 years, at low ground-rents. A yi hotel, with a large 
number of other houses, are now erected on the land. *Cheap traivs 
run every quarter of an hour to the City and West-end, also to all 
parts on the London and Brighton and South Coast Railway. — Apply 
to Mr. W. HEY, Surveyor, 6, West-square, Southwark. 


YO BUILDERS and OTHERS.—THREE 

THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS to be ADVANCED, 
on FREEHOLD or LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, at 44 per cent,—Aprly 
to W. H. HUBBARD, Esq. 52, Gracechurch-street, City. 











}YESDERICE DENT, Chronometer, Watch, 


and Clock Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and maker 
of the great clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, Strand, and 34, 


Royal ge. 
No connection with 33, Cockspur-street, 








AMPTUUELICON 
THE eo ELASTIC FLOOR-CLOTH, 
Warm, Noiseless, Durable, and Ornamental, 
THE BEST (TAYLER’S PATENT) TO BE HAD OF 
T. TRELOAR, 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE MANUFACTURER, 2, LUDGATE-HILL, 
LONDON, E.C. ~ 





TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEER: 


MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 


e MANUFACTURER, No. 149, Fleet-street, London, 


‘These pencils are prepared in various degrees of hardness and shades 
H H HH for drawing on wood, F F light and shading. 
HHH for ——— use, F for general use. 
H H for enginee: B black for shading. 
H for sketching. BB ditto _ ditto. 
HB rl BBB ditto ditto. 


BBBB ditto ditto, 
gaa by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 








O BUILDERS and OTHERS.—_DOUBLE 

PLATE GLASS SHOP-FRONT, in og oniee FOR SALB; 
also, about 28 FEET of IRON RAILING, to a bargain, at 
G. BRIDGE'S, Camberwell-green. 


‘0 BE SOLD, the BUSINESS of 2 
BUILDER, , DECORATOR, HOUSE and ESTATE AGENT, 

UNDERTAKER. Established upwards of thirty years in a central 

part of London ; doing an excellent Jobbing business. Rents of house 








and workshops very moderate. Immedia te possession may be had.— 
For particulars apply to Messrs. GADSDEN, WINTERFLOOD, a2¢ 
ELLIS, No. 18, ol Broad -street, City, E.C. 





Litcenrexrmas, ¢ Surrey. _—Tq BUILDERS, 


CARPENTERS ae iy ana CAB 


Dt EROBED ¢ OF i = onan i 2 t the shove line aes 
s ponent of the ss occupier 

that branch of business. A good Wor! a large Timberyard, 
situate in the pleasant and healthy Village of Limpsfield, 
by gentlemen’s seats. A fine opportunity for a Young Man n with ow 
capital.—Apply either by letter or personally to Mr. J. A SON, 
Phenix Fire Office, Westerham, Kent, 





S ASSISTANT, a Young Gentleman, who’ 





[NG VESS 
of 12-horsé 


iver 
Ri EDINC 


number of 
lars, apply 
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pa 
Rio POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


H.RB.H. The Prince Consort. Entirely new and his- 
oe —— the beauties of Gay’s “ Beggars’ Opera.” 
be sung by Miss , Mr. Lennox Horne, and 
i eee evening, except Wednesday, at Eight; 
ir, Thorpe at Three o'clock. Important Novelty : the Italian Sala- 
woines Signor Buono Core, walking in the Midst of Flames. Dis: 
nix 


mander, of Don Q 
solving Views t 





Poilosophy. &e. y | the St. on Cho’ 
oe. be. NGBOTTOM, Esq. Managing Director. 
a 


REDGING VESSEL and STEAM- 
GINE.—FOR SALE by PRIVATE TREATY.—A DREDG- 
iG ek, with the requisite Machinery, and STEAM-ENGINE, 
{ 12-horse-power, the boiler of which is new. The Vessel and 
Engine are in good working condition, and may b> viewed on the 
River Ouze, near Denver, in Norfolk, on application to Mr. W. D. 
HARDING, Engineer, Lynn ; or to Mr. CHERRY SAWYER, Sluice- 
r, Denver. TENDERS may be addressed to Messrs. T. and G. 
CHER, Solicitors, Ely, before the Ist of March. They will be con- 
idered on that day by the Proprietors, who will also attend to any 
. nal applications at the GLOBE INN, Lynn, between ONE and 
PaREE o'clock. The vessel is lying about six furlongs from the 
— Railway Station.—Ely, Feb. 17, 1 


QHOP-FRONT TO BE SOLD, 





cheap.—A 


OINERS’ WORK, in all its BRANCHES, 
——— with Despatch, and cheaper than any House in 
JEFFS, BROTHERS, 


48 and 49, — road, and 72, Stamford-street, Lambeth, 8. 
Price- list on application. 











© ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS.— 


T. TRELOAR, he | ee 


‘acturer, 
SUPPLIES COCOA-NUT TIDRE MATTING, DOOR-MATS, 
HASSOCKS, &c. 
of the best quality on the most reasonable terms. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS. — The 

best Cure is KITE’S PATENT VENTILAT- 

ING CHIMNEY CAPS, 260 on Buckingham Palace ; 

in use also on St. James's Palace, Windsor 

Castle, Government buildings, mansions, halls, 

club-houses, and buildings in general. Prospec- 
tuses on receipt of two postage stamps. 


JAMES BARTON, 
Iron Works, 370, Oxford-street, W. 
N.B. Manufactury for the Patent 








G. ARRETT, BROTHERS (late H. and R. 


HAYWOOD), Manufacturers of METALLIC TILES, PIPES, 
&c.—Blue, red, and buff paving tiles, of various designs, for churches, 
entrance-halls, schools, dairies, &c. Italian, Grecian, plain, and orna- 
mental roofing and ridge tiles in great variety ; blue — and paving 
bricks, vitrified stable paviours and clinkers, plain and socket pipes, 
grids, channel bricks, coping, fire-proof flue linings, &c, all of a very 
superior quality, with numerous other articl es, together with Lists, 
Illustrations, Prices, and other particulars of the same, may be ob- 
tained at GARRETT. BROTHERS’ Manufactory, Brownhills Tileries, 
Burslem, Staffordshire; or their London Depdt, 15, South Wharf, 
Paddington, 


ULHAM’S TERRA COTTA BLOCKS, 


for BUILDING LARGER DOMES THAN HITHERTO 
KNOWN. Are so made as to hook together, and joined with cement, 
to form one compact mass, so that 200 feet diameter would require no 
abutment, and sustain lantern-light or cupola. Smaller Domes of 
100 feet, built of hard bricks, with good cement, properly used, to 
require no abutment. Tiles made to cover, and add strength. For 
practical remarks on Domes, see p. 483, August 1857, by JAMES 
PULHAM, BROXBOURNE, who had the PRIZE MEDAL of 1851 for 
TERRA-COTTA, ARCHITECTURAL,and GARDEN DECORATIONS— 
as FOUNTAINS, VASES, FIGURES, &c.; STEREOGRAPHS of which 
sent on receipt of 12stamps and card of address. Specimens at the 
Kensington Museum and Polytechnic. 


IRE BRICKS.—The FARNHAM 


INDESTRUCTIBLE SILICIOUS FIRE BRICKS have begn 








MAHOGANY SHOP-FRONT, with over 300 Teet of Plate-Glass. Stable Fittings and Enamelled greatly a ee a ee nena as at — on, = 
—Apply at No. 1, Inverness-terrace, opposite the Royal Oak, Bays- Mangers on 's a War Pg ies nee dress, G. H. J. M. 


water. 





0 BUILDERS.—TO BE SOLD, a LIGHT 


TIMBER CARRIAGE, a BUILDER’S SPRING CART, anda 
qumber of JOINERS’ BENCHES, all in good condition.—For particu- 
lars, apply to Mr. STEVENS, 121, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, E.C. 


(\ARVED GOTHIC SHRINE, about the 


fourteenth century, in high preservation, s feet high, on 
VIEW, at BRYANT’S FINE ART GALLERY, 30, St. James’s-street, 
Piccadilly. Architects and antiquarians will find many objects worth 
their notice.—High class Paintings, Bronzes, and Paintings restored. 


Frames regilt. 


0 YOUNG ARCHITECTS.—An Archi- 


tect who has practised for several years in a large provincial 
town, od he is about to leave, desires TO DISPOSE of his OF FICE 
FURN , &c. to a well-educated young architect wishing to 
commence cae, whom he would also introduce to employment in 
the neighbourhood. —Address (stating to whom articled, and ful 
— as to education), M. A. T. Office of “‘ The Builder. os 








VENTILATION—PURE AIR. ; 











Sheringham’s Sh ee oe ieny admission 
Ventilator &= eq of Pure Air 
for the em through an 








EXTERNAL WALL. 
With single pulley, from 6s. each ; with leading pulley, from 6s. 6d. 


These Ventilators are arranged that the requisite quantity of air 





1 | most required.—HA 


may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment without the 
slightest draught bag bey by the occupants; and as they are placed 
in the external wall, their action is not impeded when the house is 
closud for the evening, at which time a constant supply of fresh air is 
YWARD, BROTHERS, sole Manufacturers, 196, 
Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union-street, Borough ; and of all respect- 
able I: Builders, &c. 





‘ = 
QURVEYORS, ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
&c.—COLLINS and CO. are prepared to give DRAWINGS and 
SKETCHES for BRASS and ZINC DOOR and WINDOW and STALL- 
BOARD PLATES, at the Trade Prices for first-class workmanship. 
Every description of glass letters made and fixed. Agents for the 
new Crystal Glass Letters.—COLLINS and CO. Practical Engravers, 
Great Winchester-street, City, E.C. 


MPORTANT to BUILDERS who wish 
to Feed their Horses Well and Cheaply.—ROBERT PROCTER, 
Cam Exchange, Brunswick-street, Liverpool, has always on hand a 
FEEDING MIXTURE, well screened, of the best oats, barley, small 
Yalatz Indian corn, wheat, dari, peas, and rice—all in equal propor- 
tions of 100 centals, at 7s. 6d. per cental of 100 Ibs. or half-cental of 
59 Ibs, at 38. 9d. including a good and strong calico bag (and no por- 
‘terage or cartage charged), delivered at any of the Railway Stations, 
or other conveyance, at Liverpool. A trial only is invited, and mani- 
fest economy shall be the result; or if parties visiting or passing 
through this town will call at Mr. PROCTER’S Room, No.3, 16, Goree, 
near George’s Dock, they can see and judge for themselves, the bulk, 
and the advantage and cheapness of the articles offered. No damage: 
cern will, on any consideration, be allowed to pass into the bulk ; and 
R. Procter’s experience and connection with the corn trade for up- 
of thirty years shall be a guarantee of perfectly good faith.— 
The payment to be net cash, either by post-office order, postage 
stamps, or banker's bill, at the time of, or before delivery. The goods 
shall be sent off on the day of payment. Parties buying 100 centais 
and over will be allowed a 7a ha ig ag 100 Ibs. ; and 500 centals 
and upwards, areduction of 3d. bs.—This advertisement to 
hold good as regards price, until the "Blst 4 March next ensuing. 
Liverpool, February, 185! 











TAIRCASES:, 


SHOP FRONTS, SASHES, 
ral 


And every description of 
JOINER’S WORK, by 
WHITE & MITCHELL, 

Joiners to the Trade, 
11 and 2, Commercial-road, 
Lambeth, 8. 


Price List sent on receipt of postage- 
stamp. 














») ENNINGS'S SHOP SHUTTER-SHOE. 


SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the above, at 
HALF THE COST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND DESTRUCTIVE 
SHUTTER-BAR. Shops referred to in every public street in Londen. 

When ordering the above, send FINISHED THICKNESS of 
Shutters, and the way they go up. 
Sold by all Ironmongers, and by the Inventor, 
Dogan Sa teat 
Sanitary and eer in; olland-stree’ 
- ° lackfriars-road. 


—_— 


») OINERY of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


STAIRCASES, 
SHOP FRONTS, SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, &c. 
Of well-seasoned materials, and superior workmanship, supplied 
at the lowest possible prices, by 


J. MILLS, 


il0, ss and 7, Princes-street, Stamford-street, arama $ 
te Shop-foreman to Messrs. Lawrence and 
By nem... a postage-stamp, a full List of Prices will = ‘returned. 
+ aaa 


JOHN EMERY, 
No. 14, GRAY’S-INN-LANE, W.C. 


SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS MOULDINGS, 
SHOP-FRONTS, FITTINGS, AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF JOINERS’ WORK, ON 
THE SHORTEST NOTICE AND AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 














Lists of Prices and Estimates on application. 








ROWDEN and GARROD 


(successors to THOS. KENT and CO), the celebrated 


PAINTING and GENERAL BRUSH 


MANUFACTURERS, 
FALCONSQUARE, LONDON, E. 
*,* Also Manufacturers of the Patent India-rubber Knife- -boards, 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Door Mat, Matting, &c. 
No Retail at this Establishment. 


ATENT INODOROUS MARBLE 


AINT, 
MANUFACTURED at the ‘fettorortraN WATERGLASS 
WORKS, 17, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 

The best 1nd cheapest pres-rvative for all building materials, and 
used successfully in all colours for EXTERIOR and IN TERIOR 
DECORATIONS, on stucco and all kinds of cements, &c. rendering the 
surface at once stone-like and imperishable. Works completed from 
6d. per yard, 

For specimens and estimates apply to Messrs. BURFORD, 
23, White Lion-street, Bishopsgate, N.E. 


TO PAINTERS. 
9 

REENSLADE’S PATENT GROUND- 
PAINT, DUSTING, and VARNISH BRUSHES, are highly 
recommended, combining many important improvements, both in 
usefulness and durability. GREENSLADE’S Painters’ Brushes of all 
descriptions are made in two qualities—good, and superlatively good. 
The latter are of the very best materials, and worthy of the attention 
of those who desire a really good Brush.—Manufacturers, E. A. and W. 

GREENSLADE, Thomas-street, Bristol. 


ARNISHES, COLOURS, and PAINTS. 


WILKINSON, HEYWOODS,' and CLARK, Manufacturers, 
Battle-bridge, London, N, 


OLOURS and VARNISHES at REDUCED 


RICES. 
Genuine White Lead, 31s. per ony Linseed Oil, = 3d. § Turpentine, 
3s. 2d.; Boiled Oil, 2s. 6d. ; Pale Oak Varnish, 7s. 6d. Jarriage, 12s. ; 
Copal, 14s. per gallon. Dry and Ground Colours, at ag &e. &e, for 


F. LANGTON’S, 143 and 144, Whitecross-street, St. Luke’s, E.C. 


MPORTANT to BUILDERS 


PAINTERS.—Genuine White Lead, 31s. per cwt. ; 
Linseed Oil, 2s. 3d. per gallon ; Boiled Oil, 2s. 6d. per gallon ; 
Turpentine, 3s, 2d. ~_— gallon ; 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish, 7s. 6d. per gallon ; 
For cash, at a PRICE'S Golour and Varnish Warehouse, 
45, Coleshill-street, Pimlico. 
Every article for the Trade at the lowest price. 

















and 








OHN NEWTON and CO. HONDURAS 


WHARF, 74, BANKSIDE, Southwark, S8.E. Fire-bricks, Lumps, 
and Tiles of every description (seventeen years with James Newton, of 


ITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS are delivered 


at the Nine Elms Station, London, at 80s. per thousand.— 
Address, G. H. OGSTON, J. M. Paine’s Silica Works, Farnham, Surrey, 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 

THE DIRECTORS HAVE TO INTIMATE THAT THE BOOKS OF 
THE SOCIETY CLOSE FOR THE CURRENT YEAR, AT Ist 
MARCH NEXT, a THAT PROPOSALS FOR ASSURANCB 
LODGED ON OR BEFORE THAT DATE WILL ENTITLE 
POLICIES TO ONE YEAR'S ADDITIONAL BONUS OVER LATER 


JHE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
instituted 1831.] 

jenn we y Special Act of Parliament. 

The Fund accumulated from the Contributions of Members exceeds 
ONE MILLION | STERLING i. 

The Annual Revenue amounts to ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
TWO THUUSAND POUNDS. 

The amount of existing Assurances exceeds FIVE MILLIONS. 

The next Triennial Division of Profits will be made at lst March, 
1859. nee. Ss IE, ma 


F AY, Secreta 
HEAD OFFICE—26. ST. ANDREW- SQUARE, EDIN BURGH. 
OFFICE in LONDON—26, POULTR 
Agent—ARCHD. T. RITCHIE. 


CCIDENTS are of DAILY OCCUR- 


RENCE. Insurance data show that ONE PERSON in every 
FIFTEEN is ee" no yo injured by Accident yearly. 
nnual Payment of 3. secures 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF 67. PER WEEK IN THE EVENT OF 


INJURY, 0; 
1,0007. IN CASE OF — EHO A "ACCIDEN fs OF EVERY 
BY A POLICY IN TH E 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ reer nog E COMPANY, 
which has already paid in com for A 37, 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company’ 's 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also, Railway 
Accidents alone may be insured against by the Journey or Year. 

NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY.—CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 

WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 

Offices, 3, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. 














ULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER 


BUFFER and BEARING RINGS, PACKING, VALVES, 
WASHERS, HOSE, MACHINE- BANDING, &c. at GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES, and of superior direct to 

ilways, Mines, Manufacturers, Engineers, and all parties usi: 
India-rubber for mechanical purposes. Also, WATERPROO 
GARMENTS, of every description, AIR-BEDS, CUSHIONS, &c. by 
WILLIAM HOOPER, London India-Rubber Mills, Mitcham. 

Offices :—London—7, Pall-Mall East; Glasgow—80, Great Clyde- 
street, A. Maclachlan, Manager ; Liverpool—60, South Castle-street 
F. Kirkman, ditto ; Newcastle—2, Quay-side, W. Shand, ditto. 








TO ENGINEERS, SAW-MILLS, MACHINISTS, &c. 
ULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER, 


In any A the following forms, of any size, or to working 
wings for all mechanical purposes :— 
WASHERS for Siem and Water Joints. 


VALVES for Marine and other Engines, 
ENGINE PACKING (Elastic). 
RU PUMP- 


B. 
WHEEL TIRES (noiseless), for Trucks, & 
WATERPROOF CART, VAN, and WAGGON COVERS. 
MACHINE and MILL-BANDS for driving all kinds of Machinery. 
HOSE-PIPES and GAS-TUBING, FIRE-FNGINE, and FACTORY 
HOSE ; SUCTION HOSE, for Pumps, &c. 
GARDEN WATERING HOSE; Ditto, fitted with Brass. Joints and 
Spreaders, to attach to Cisterns or Water-butts, 
N.B. A Stock of the above always on hand, ana any modification 
made to order. 
Please address all communications to the Manufactory, 


JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, 
VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER WORKS, 
Goswell-road, London, E.C. 





Falcon Dock, Bankside), beg to solicit the of 

Gas Compani es, Engineers, Builders, &c. &e, Depot for Ramsay’s 
superior Newcastle Fire-bricks, Clay Retorts, &c. Sanitary Pipes, 
Chimney Tops, a ——— &c, at the lowest prices. ‘Shipping 
orders 


DEAKE'S TERRO - METALLIC TILES, 


PIPES, &c.—Notice is hereby most respectfully given, that the 
LONDON DEPOT for this WARE is REMOVED to No. 21 Wharf, 
Macclesfield-street North, City-road Basin, N. 2ndly, that the trade 
term, ‘‘ TERRO-METALLIC” is the exclusive right of the Proprietor ; 
and 3rdly, that the “‘ Reports of the Juries,” page 581, of the Great 
Exhibition, note the grant of a First-class Medal, and rank the Manu- 
factories known s0 long as ‘‘ The Tileries,” Tunstall, Staffordshire, as 
the first of the kind in the world. 


MPERISHABLE TESSELATED PAVE- 


MENTS, combining a highly decorative and economical substi- 
tute for ordinary floors = bs perishable coverings. MAW & CO.’S 
Pattern-book, designed b: Digby Wyatt, esq. together with a 
special design’ and aaa: oft cost adapted to any given dimensions of 
hall, passage, conservatory, verandah, frieze, &c. will be sent on appli- 
cation to Benthall Works, —- Salop. 

London Agent—W. » 456, Pest Strand, who has on 
view a great ‘variety of + sate Me of the Pavements. 


INTON and CO’S ENCAUSTIC and 


other PATENT TILES, for Churches, Entrance-halls, Con- 
servatories, Balconies, &c,; Antique, Geometrical, and Alhambric 
Mosaics,—manufactur:s of a highly decorative character, and extreme 
durability. Slabs and Tiles for Fireplaces and Hearths, Covings for 
Grates, Door Furniture, White Glazed and Ornamental Tiles for 
Baths, Dairies, and Kitchen Ranges, may be had in great variety at 
their ‘Warehouse, 9, Albion-place, ake whe -bridge, London ; and at 
their Manufactory,’ Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire. 

















URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 


TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the Dura- 
bility of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have plea- 
sure in giving publicity tothe following letter FROM SIR RAYMOND 
JARVIS, Bart. VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT.—Second Testimonial :— 
‘March 10th, 1852.—In reply to your letter received this poses 4 
respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can sta 
with much satisf: it perfectly. Many builders and 
other persons have lately examined it, and there is not the least 
apparent difference since the firs: laying down, now several years, and 
I am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the houses that are 
being erected here.” 

N. B. From this testimonial it will be seen that the CORROSIVE 
WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta Percha 


Tubing. 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-RUAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 











\CAGLIOLA. — Any one , having a PAIR of of 


SIENNA SCAGLIOLA CORINTHIAN COLUMNS, about 9 feet 
high, including caps and bases, in good condition, to DISPOSE OF, at 
a@ moderate price, may hear of a purchaser, by sending lowest price 
and exact size to Mr. GEORGE WILSON, 26, Albion-street, Hyde- 
park-square, W. 


OTICE of REMOVAL.—MODELLING 


and SCAGLIOLA WORKS, 6, Newman-street, Oxford-street.— 
THOMAS REEVES has his from 21, n- 
street, Gray’s-Inn- road, to the above address, where architects and 

can be lied with all kinds of architectural enrichments, 
as capitals, trusses, ceiling flowers, &c. ; scagliola columns, capitals, 
and pedestals ; ornamental paving, for hall or conservatory floors, in 
imitation of Portland | stone or coloured marbles. 
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RICKS, &e. —T0 BE LET, with imme- 

in of the death of the proprietor 

i Pune, ‘the DIPPENHALL SILICA FACTORY, erected for the 

of makin improved fire-bricks, building- -brieks, paving-tiles, 

&c. &c. &c, from the Soluble Silica Rock. '—Apply, to view the buildings 
and bricks, to G. H. OGSTON, Esq., Resident Manager, ——— 
Farnham, Surrey ; ; and for terms to Messrs. NICHOLLS and POTTER, 


Solicitors, Farnham. 
IMBER-WHARF, SAW-MILLS. — TO 


BE LET on Lease, or SOLD, the FREEHOLD PROPERTY 
and SUFFERANCE WHARF, known as CANADA WHARF, on the 
banks of the Thames, at Rotherhithe. The premises have been 
arranged as a timber ‘yard, wharf, and saw-mills. The buildings, 
newly-erected in the most substantial manner, comprise—the saw- 
mill, about 70 feet by 64 feet ; engine and boiler house, os shed, 
offices for clerks and principals, stabling, and carriage-house ; also a 
dwelling-house, with private entrance, suitable for a manager. The 
distance of this property by carriage- -road from London-bridge is about 
three miles, but by the "Blackwall Railway to Limehouse and the 
ferry-boat across, it may be reached from the City in about twenty 

minutes, A large outlay has been made in fitting machinery of the 

most modern and approved description for sawing and planing, worked 

y a highly-finished double-cylinder steam-engine of 40-horse power, 

, of Dartford. There are two wells, Soon a eee supply 

} water for the purposes of the mills. —The may be viewed 

by cards only, which may be had of Messrs. PULLER and HORSEY, 
Billiter-street, City, E.C. 


To. BE LET, at Newington Butts, a WARE- 


HOUSE and MANUFACTORY, with Sten” Power (8-horse), 
and Dwelling-house, Also, close thereto, large Warehouse an 
Manufactory, with small Dwelling-house, suitable for a Builder, or 
for extensive works.—Apply to Mr. BROWN, 6, High-street, Newington 
Butts, or 4, Adain’s-court, Old Broad-street. 


OEHAMPTON-PARK ESTATE, fronting 
Richmond-park and Putney-heath—_The CONSERVATIVE 
LAND SOCIETY.—The attention of builders and others is requested 
to this valuable and attractive property (formerly the residence of the 
Earl of Bessborough, and of the late A. W. Robarts, esq.), arrange- 
ments being under consideration ony ‘the mansion and grounds in 
their entirety ; and also as to the future application of the whole or 
any portion of 2 park to building ogy reer — Communications to be 
made to C. L. GRUNEISEN, Esq. the Secretary, at the Offices, 33, 
Norfolk-street, Strand, London, to 














ANOR of DULWICH. — ALLEYN'S 


COLLEGE ESTATE.—The Governors of Alleyn’s College 
now prepared to LET a portion of the ESTATE, in plots, for building 
purposes. Plans may be seen and particulars ob’ btained from CHARLES 
BARRY, Esq. College Surveyor, at 27, Sackville-street, Piccadilly ; 
or at the Surveyor’s Office, at the College, between the hours of 
ELEVEN and FOUR. 


ALUABLE FREEHOLD LAND, Tithe 


and Land-tax free, situated in the Parish of West Ham, 
Essex, TO BE LET, on building leases for 99 years, This land hasa 
frontage of about 270 feet towards the high road from Stratford to 
Ilford, and about 200 feet towards Forest-lane. It is situated close to 
the Railway Station, and Church recently erected, and is intended to 
be laid out for Villa Residences, agreeably with plans prepared by 
Messrs, FRANCIS, 38, Upper Bedford-place, Surveyors to the Free- 
holders.— Further ‘particulars may be obtained of the above, or of 
Mr. CHARLES NEATE, Auctioneer, and Land and Estate Agent, 
No. 9, Edward-street, Portman-square, W. 


EIGATE—TO BE SOLD, Valuable 

STONE QUARRIES and LAND, within an cont distance of 

railway carriage. The Land, about six acres, is well ited for the 

ofa i ding most extensive views.—Apply, by 

a i Mr. CHAMBERS, Land Agent, No. 7, Great Tower- 
street, , 


4 BE SOLD, a Bargain, FOUR PLOTS 


of FREEHOLD LAND, situated at Clapham, Merton, Hook, 
particulars apply by letter tor 8. H. 48, North-street, 














Bushey.—For 
Meide hur N.W. 


O CAPITALISTS, BUILDERS, and 


OTHERS. — TO BE SOLD or LET for Building purposes up- 
wards of ONE HUNDRED PLOTS of Eligible FREEHOLD LAND, 
of various dimensions, pleasantly situated in the Parish of pee 
Chelmsford ; well adapted for ‘detached and semi-detached Villa and 
first-class Cottage Residences. The sub-soil throughout being gravel 
of considerable depth, and a plentiful supply of water being ily 
obtainable, renders this one of the most desirable situations for 
—— purposes that can be obtained in the neighbourhood.—Plans 

may be seen and full particulars ascertained on application to Mr. 8. 
WEBB, ee , Surveyor, state and House Agent, Guy Harlings, 
fo 








LUMSTEAD-PARK, KENT, TO | BE LET 


on a BUILDING LEASE or LEASES,—Pl 
about twenty-five acres of well-timbered land (chiefly = is con- 
tiguous to and overlooks the Royal Arsenal, close to Woolwich Dock- 
ha and other Government establishments, and being some hundred 
‘eet above the level of the river Thames, commands truly beautiful 
and uninterrupted views. An ornamental sheet of water might be 
formed, a brook fed by numerous springs running through the centre 
of the estate, sufficient to supply a large population with pure water, 
and roads to ‘the extent of thousands of feet are already made. The 
Plumstead Station of the North Kent Railway, now erecting, is but a 
stone’s throw from the park. The soil is gravelly, and houses of: a 
superior class are much wanted in this locality, especially by gentle- 
men connected with Government and other arge establishments in 
the neighbourhood. Leases, direct from the freeholder, would be 
ted for 999 years, at moderate ground-rents, or the whole demised 
im one lease, and the rent afterwards apportioned, should a few re- 
——_ pe? me we desire to embark in a profitable building under- 
taki ‘or further =a oro appl hao _— HORSLEY and SON, 
Solicite , No. 8, Bank-chambers, Lothb 


OW-ROAD, close to the new road from 


Limehouse Church to Victoria-park.—Six- — oe 
in carcase TO BE LET on _—— terms, with 50 ent. ad- 
vanced to’ ds cost of finishi Apply to Mr. JAMES EDMESTON, 
Architect, 5, Crown-court, Old Broad-street, E.C. Persons unable to 
give the dest references will not be treated with. 


ARRIS SETTLED ESTATES. — 
CAMBERWELL (near Lo rough-park), HERNE-HILL, 

and NORWOOD.—PLOTS of — "Dp TO BE LET, 2 very mode- 
rate ground-rents, for 99 y 














Chelms 
O SHIPBUILDERS, SHIPWRIGHTS,and 


OTHERS.—Colliers’ Reach, near the Town and Port of Maldon, 
Essex.—The C ittee of the Chel and Blackwater Navigation 
Company are prepared to GRANT, on reasonable terms, a BUILDING 
LEASE of a suitable PORTION of GROUND, adjoining the Sea Bason 





mz, —————. 
The GREAT SIXTEEN-TON BELL forthe HOUSES of JOHN Wane? 
by J 


and the FOUR QUARTER BELLS were cast 
onnt SONS, Patentees of Lnprovements in the Man Flee wr ha = ane 
“ Copy of Certificate” from Mr. JAMES TURLE, Organist, ang 


Master of the Choristers, Woes Abbey. 

“This is to certify that I have, at the request of Mr. Denison, 
heard the Quarter Bells just completed by Messrs. WARNER 
SONS, for the Clock Tower of Westminster ; after a trial rn 
a variety of combinations, I have great pleasure in stating that th 
are, in my judgment, very satisfactory in tone, and as regards tung 
perfect accord one with another.” 

Cloisters, Westminster, September 8 22nd, 1858, 


BELL AND BRASS FOUNDERS TO HER M 


OHN WARNER and SONS, Patentees of 


IMPROVEMENTS in the MANUFACTURE of LARGE 
J. W. and SONS having of late 


years devoted much time and 
study to the long-neglected art 
of Bell Cas ve recently 


invented and patented a new 
process connected therewith, by 
which they are enabled to manu- 
facture Bells of any size, note, 
or weight, of superior tone, truer 

form, and at less cost t! has 
hitherto been accomplished. 

Bells for Churches, Chapels, 

Turret 


&e. cast. for any Ppa note, or 
weight, singly or in peals. 
TUNED BY MACHINERY. = 
Stocked and wheeled ready for ja Old Bells meenet or takes 
in exchange. 


MUSICAL HAND-BELLS tuned to the Chromatic Scale, with 
improved rely and on a new system, which give superio, 
tone and for x 

, Jewin-street, London, E.C. 
IRONMONGERY. 
pFtit and STEDALL 
THE LARGEST STOCK AT THE 
LOWEST PRICE. 

IMPROVED PATENT STABLE FITTINGS 

of every description, 
5 AND 6, BROAD-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, 











at the entrance of their Navigation, for the purpose of constructing 
— a Patent Metallic Slip, and erecting Sheds and B 

sary for carrying on every branch of a Shipbuilder’s Business. It 
is bel Selioeek that, from the extensive and increasing traffic in the coal, 
foreign timber, ‘and other mercantile trade to this Navigation and the 
Port of Maldon, the present would be found to be a very desirable 
opportunity (in the — of what is much required) of establishing 
a profitable business, The repairing of Ships, Barges, &c. would in 
itself be found to form a very important item in the calculation of the 
profits of such a business. For a plan of, and to view the proposed 
site, apply to Mr. W. ADAMS, Queveper, Heybridge ; and for further 
particulars as to lease, &c. apply to Mr. BARTLETT, Solicitor, Chelms- 
ford, Clerk to the Navigation Company. 

Chelmsford, 16th February, 1859. 


O MANUFACTURERS, WATER- 


PROOFERS, CHEMISTS, ROPEMAKERS, and OTHERS.— 
TO BE LET, in High-street, Homerton, within a short distance of 
Hackney Station, TWO HOUSES, now occupied as one residence by 
— M‘Guffie, eee who will give possession at Lady-day. There are 17 
rooms, with out- yg poultry-yard, gardens, and meadow. Total 
depth, about 600 feet ; width, more than 100 feet. The land is very 
suitable for the ction of of a agen being approached from a side 
road ing gates; or a row of houses may be built. Rent, 50 
guineas.—Plan snd particulars of Mr. MASON, Auctioneer, 15, Fins- 
bury-place South, E.C. 








Private 
builders may apply to Mr. JAMES EDMESTON, Asdhitost, 5, ae 
court, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


OR SALE.—MIDDLESEX.—BEDFONT. 


SIX or TWELVE ACRES of LAND, ornamentally tim- 
bered, and fronting a turnpike-road, suitable for the erection of a 

ble residence, within 14 mile of the Feltham Station of the 
Windsor and South-Western Railway, and 13 miles of Hyde-park-, 
corner.—For particulars, apply to Mr. WILLIAM SHERBORN, Sur- 
veyor, Bedfont, Middlesex, and 3, Cannon-row, Westminster. 


UILDING LAND, MAITLAND PARK, 


near the Hampstead Railway Station.—Several Eligible PLOTS 
TO BE LET, on advantageous terms, for terrace and villa r 








REEHOLD BUILDING LAND, with 


Brick Earth.—_TO BE SOLD or LET, in large or small plots, 
EIGHTEEN ACRES of LAND, situate between the Holloway and 
Hornsey roads, containing Brick Earth, with good sewerage; well 
suited for public instit villa and terraces, and 
affording an eligible opportunity for investment, creation of ground- 
rents, or a building operation.—Apply to Mr. PEACHEY, 17, Salis- 
bury-square, Fleet-street, E.C. 


O OWNERS of FREEHOLD BUILDING 


LAND.—An Architect who bas the power of obtaining advances 
on Freehold : nine Land to tae extent of 25,0002. and is well 











Particulars may be obtained of Mr. ASHDOWN, 42, Charing- cross ; 
or of Mr. J, SOUL, 32, Ludgate-hill. 


TO BRICKMAKERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
O BE LET, at a low Royalty, a BRICK- 
FIELD, in the parish of Dovercourt, near Harwich, close to the 

flourishing new town of Dovercourt, where there is a t local 
demand tor Bricks of all descriptions, containing from five to twenty 
acres of first-rate earth, situated close to a spacious free quay, where 
Bricks can be shipped for the London market at a small cost, and 
chalk, sand, and ashes landed close to the field ; and within a quarter of 
a mile of the new town now building, eight to ten millions of Bricks 
may be made annually.—Applications to be made to the Proprietor, 
JOHN PATTRICK, Portland and West-Rock Roman Cement Manu- 
facturer, Dovercourt, near Harwich, The Trade lied with a 
article, at the lowest price possible, by barge alongside in the River 
Thames, or to any other port. 


IGH HOLBORN.—TO BE LET, upon a 


Building Lease for sixty years (subject to the pot Hix of the 
Court of Chancery), the desirable SITE of the late FRENCH HORN 
LIVERY YARD, being in the rear of Nos. 85, 86, and 87, High 
Holborn—the property of the St. Clement Danes Holborn Estate 
Charity. Tenders of ground-rent, to be sent on or before the 7th da: 
of MARCH, to Mr. JOHN F. ISAACSON, 40, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
W.C. of whom any further information may be had, 


UILDING LAND and CARCASES.— 


TO BE SOLD, several PAIRS of SEMI-DETACHED VILLAS, 
im carcase, most substantially built (either Freehold or Leasehold), and 
several most attractive sites, allon the West-Hill and Wimbledon-park 
wba terms, apply to BROOKS and BEAL, Land Agents, 209, 


PV ARBEHOUSES, with Wharf Frontage, 


BANKSIDE, Southwark.—TO BE LET, on lease, TWO 
pe of WAREHOUSES, with ey" situate at Bankend and 
Southwark, with "good wharf frontages on the Thames. 

aapes ne the erection of hop warehouses, or for ———- asa 

timber yard. The new line of street will pass 

















t coatractors, is desirous. of a with 
a gentleman having the above a criy’ for disposal._—Address, 
MASONIC, care of Mr. T. Newcomb, 114, Mount-street, Grosvenor- 
square, London. 


‘ “or 
AMBERWELL, SURREY.—Eligible 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND for SALE, situate in the high 

road from Camberwell to Peckham, and immediately opposite Cam- 
den Church. The land is ona gentle rise, the roads are well made, 
and effectual drainage is provided. The purchase-money may be paid 
by a deposit of 10 per cent. and the balance in nine equal annual 
instalments. Advances made to assist in building.—For particulars 
apply to Mr. W. E. WHITTINGHAM, 14, Moorgate-street, London, 


UILDING-LAND at HAMMERSMITH, 


TO BE LET, forthe erection of six-roomed houses, and a public- 
house. Money advanced by the freeholder, as the work proceeds.— 
Apply to T. 3. FLEMING ,Es. Solicitor, 22, Cannon-street, City. 


UILDING-PLOTS at LEWISHAM, Kent, 


close to the Junction-station on the Mid-Kent and North Kent 
lines, for small villas, detached, and other cottages. Low ground- 
rents. Freeholders grant direct leases. A plan of the estate may be 
seen at the Office of Mr. THOMAS MILLS, 28, York-street, West- 


minster, 8.W. of whom further particulars may be obtained. 

















TO CIVIL AND pep an ENGINEERS AND 


P-OWNERS. 
TOTHERT and MARTEN, 


ENGINEERS and SHIP-BUILDERS, 
SS and IRON FOUNDERS ; 

Manufacturers of MARINE and STATIONARY ENGINES, BOILERS, 
TANKS, WROUGHT and CAST-IRON GIRDER BRIDGES, PUMPS, 
PIPES, FIRE BARS, &e. 

STEAM-SHIP WORKS, BRISTOL. 
N.B. Large and convenient Dry Dock, for repairs. 





in 
soe nasety to Messrs. FULLER and HORSEY, Billiter-street, 


a) BE SOLD, by PRIVATE CONTRACT, 


a most desirable FREEHOLD FSTATE, well adapted for 
—o- situate on Clapham-common, on the high road from 
toe, to Wandsworth.— For particulars apply to JAMES CROWDY, 
Esq. 17, Sexjeants’-inn, Fleet-street, E.C. 


O GRANITE MERCHANTS, and 


CONTRACTORS. — The GROBY GRANITE ARRIES, 

IRE, TO BE LET, with possession at -day next. 

uarries have been worked chiefly for the local requirements of 
Pago one phon hagemed openonati small outlay, be increased to any 

pom their proximity to the Midland Railway to which there is a 
tramway for formed, together with the wnetlions quality of the stone, 
must command an extensive trade. The proportion of paving sets 
made during the t season as these quarries, exceeds most 
others ; and there is no doubt as the works are extended, the quantity 
will increase in a much greater ratio. The at the present 
pig Sergent sets is a great, and the ——- of the stone is quite 


equal, if no rior, to that p any other q' 
kingdom. ny particulars, apply to “unt TAYLOR, Pool House, 
Groby, Leicester, 

















RONWORK. — BRIDGES, GIRDERS, 
ROOFS, TANKS, RAILINGS, and every description of ORNA- 
MENTAL or CON STRUCT IVE IRONWORK, in WROUGHT or CAST 
IRON, a d, and fi xed. 
Dealer in L, T, and Bar Tron, Plates, Sheets, Tubes, Rivets, 
Bolts, Screws, Nails, &e. 
Builders’ Hoops and General Castings always on Stock. 


ings run daily. 
H. G. COOMBS, 17, Union-street, Borough, London. 


OBERT MACLAREN and CO. 


EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW, 
Manufacturers of all sizes of CAST- IRON MAIN PIPES, for Gas 
or Water, by AN IMPROVED PATENT. 
GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, GAS ENGINEERS, and WROUGHT- 
IRON TUBE MAKERS. 


r 2 ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and 
rr, wae ee of MODERN DRAWING and DINING 


oe ‘GRATES, — &c, to be sage ay of, at considerably 
f clearance. — Apply to 


less purpose 0 
CHAPMAN'S S (late Sond at Gane 78, Welbeck-street, W. 

















S NOW OPEN, YOUNG’S IRONMON- 
GERY WAREHOUSE, 2}, Davies-street, Three Doors from 
Oxford-street, for the supply of B Upholst 
Smiths, Be’ l-hangers, an and the Trade in general, at Wholesale Prices 
In connection with his Old Establishment, No. 18, Blandford-street, 
a running out of Baker-street, Portman-square, 
on, 








LARK and HUNTS IRONMONGERY, 
STOVE, and METAL WAREHOUSE, 159, Shoreditch. 
A great variety of Elliptic, Register, and other Stoves, Cottage and 
best Ranges fitted, alwaysin Stock. 


Improved Self- 
Large Oven and Boiler, 
> 30 32 36-ineh, 





Boiler, Bright Wrought 
Bars— 


34 36 38 42-ineh. 
Strong Elliptic Stoves, 
with Extra Back ané 
} Solid Bars, per inch, 4a@ 


Register Stoves, with Solid Bars, per inch, 5d. 
Improved New Pattern Circular Cheek — with strong 
Bars and Trivets, 5d. per inch. 
Best Solar ditto, with Fire brick Back, per inch, 10d, 
Bright Stoves, ep Two Fires, = to 100s. each. 


Best Cut Clasp and Rose 
14-inch, 4 inch, 22-inch, 24- teh 38-inch. 

16s. 15s. 14s, 13s. per cwt. 
Best ‘Sheet Cut Floor oie teen 6d. per cwt. 


Best Cut Lath Nails, ; a 
2 -inch. 
Cast Rain-water Pipe, { 464, 1s. 3d. per yard. 
Cast Gutters, 4- a. ea per yard. 


reeeeis anes s 
2 3 4 

Patent Line..........38. 6d. ait 5s. 7s. 9s. per gross. 
6-inch Rd. Ward Mortise, with best Furniture and Patent Spindles, 

2s. 9d. each. — Elliptic and Register Metal, _ 6d. per cwt, 

Dr. Arnott’s Ventilators, 4s. each. 
Brick Moulds kept in stock. Any size made to order. 
BLACK ANNEALED FENCING WIRE, 12s. PER 








O G Gutters. 





OSH, WILSON, and BELL, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
Manufacturers of Bar Iron, Railway Bars. Forge and Engine Work, 
t-iron Goods, and 


STEWART’S —_ CAST-IRON GAS and WATER-PIPES. 
Office, No. 7, Sise-lane, London. 


pA RK GATES.—TO BE SOLD, standing 
eer ea four miles of . eer. a pair of handsome -_ 
substantial ught-iron DING PARK-GATES, with massi 
Portland om, anaes oo and quarter-circle brick walls po 
piers.—For price and further particulars, apply to Messrs, GLASIER 
and SON, Auctioneers, 41, Charing-cross. 


| inne HURDLES, FENCING, &c. made le by 
MACHINERY. 






































COTTAM and COMPANY, 

Of Winsley-street, have invented Machinery for mee | 
&c. The bars, instead of being pointed by hand in the old-fashi 
style, are nippled down by the , leaving a shoulder, so as 
more effectually tighten the standards when riveted. They are 
of superior iron only, and will ——— in price with those made by 
hand from cinder or common iron, w! frequently break. Irom 
fencing-gates, and ironwork of all Linda b bo and tal, 
conservatories, hot-water apparatus, eee Illus 
trated Catalogues free on application to ‘AM and CO. 
pespenten, 2, Winsley-street, Oxford-street, W. soos the 
a, antheon., 

N.B.—COTTAM and COMPANY beg to make it known, that the 
entrance to their establishment is no longer in Oxford-street, as for 
pe but a oe made a second entrance, from 2, Winsley-street 

rd-street, by the side of the old entrance to th heir Works. 
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